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PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
Lower in tar than 
95% of all cigarettes 
sold. De-tarred but 
not de-tasted. 


PALL MALL GOLD 100 s 
The great taste of fine 
Pall Mall tobaccos. 

Not too strong, not too light. 
Not too long. Tastes just right 


PALL MALL RED 
with a filter. 

America's best-tasting 
king-size cigarette... 
made to taste even 
milder with a filter. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Pall Mall 100's.19 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Dec. 76 

Pall Mall Filter King... 10 mg. "tat". 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Dec. 76 

Pall Mall Extra Mild... 7 mg. "lar", 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


















\bu don’t have to own a lot of land 
to own a sizable estate. 


New York Life’s Estate-maker Policy. 

Maybe you think that only an older man or 
woman, or only the rich, can have an estate. But 
you’re wrong. 

You can build an estate that will give you and 
your family basic financial security. And do 
now—instantly. 

You can do it with one of our Estate- 
maker Policies, a Whole Life insurance 
contract that promises two major things. 


First, if you die prematurely, your family imme¬ 
diately receives the full value of your insurance 
estate. In cash. Second, if you live to an older 
age (which is likely), your policy can help 
provide funds for a lifetime retirement income. 
The Estate-maker. One of the innovative 
ways your New York Life Agent can suggest 
to build your family’s security. See him or 
her, soon. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue, New York. New York 10010 Life. Group and Health Insurance. Ar 
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MGB ANNOUNCES EXTRA FUN...AT NO EXTRA COST! 

MGB SPECIAL 

WITH ALL THESE EXTRAS FREE: 


FREE! 


STEREO AM/FM RADIO i v 

AND TAPE DECK. .*_—_ 
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WHEEL TRIM RINGS. 


vT 1 FREE! 

Mg | LUGGAGE RACK. 


FREE! 

MGB STRIPING. 


PLUS ALL THESE STANDARD FEATURES! 


Now the wide-open sports gj 

car’s more fun than ever. 

and a better bargain than p-. ■ C 

ever. Because now. at par- 

ticipating dealers you get ftoiiiJuBrrti 

four fabulous extras free! 

Plus MG* s egendary 
sports car performance, - 
with front disc brakes four |j^ 
speed stick, rack and pin- A 
ion steering, race-honed I 

suspension and a lively dffitcr jjnjj 


Four-speed stick. Vin 


race-proven 1798 cc en- 

1 gine_All for only $5,150. 

(Base PO E. sticker price, 
1977 models. Transporta¬ 
tion, optional aquipment 
and preparation extra. 
Ca>i o r nia o r ice nigner.) 
For the name oi the MG 
Dealer nearest you, call 
these toll-free numbers: 
(800) 447-4700, or in Illi¬ 
nois, (800) 322-4400. 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by DOUGLAS S LOONEY 


SWIMMING POLITICS 

Next month a U.S. swimming team is 
scheduled to compete in dual meets in 
East Germany and Russia. The coach was 
to be Doc Counsilman, the famed In¬ 
diana University coach who directed our 
men swimmers in the Montreal Olym¬ 
pics. But the AAU has announced it is 
dismissing Counsilman. Why? Because 
he went to South Africa last fall and con¬ 
ducted clinics—for white and black 
coaches. The F6d6ration Internationale 
de Natation, to which the U.S. belongs 
and which opposes sports contacts with 
South Africa because of the govern¬ 
ment’s apartheid policy, has suspended 
Counsilman from any international com¬ 
petition until September 1979. 

Said Counsilman, “It would be easier 
for everybody if I just quietly stepped 
aside.” But he is not going to; indeed, he 
is threatening to sue the AAU to be re¬ 
stored as coach for the East Germany- 
Russia swimming meets. He has this sug¬ 
gestion: “The AAU could say, ‘If you 
don’t take our coach, you won’t get our 
team.’ I think coaches have to stop be¬ 
ing made sacrificial lambs just to keep 
up goodwill with all of the foreign sports 
associations.” 

Counsilman contends there have been 
other occasions when nations have stood 
up to the international organization and 
won, and that this could and should be 
one of the times. “It is typical of Amer¬ 
ican politics that we always back off and 
never take a stand," he asserts. 

It may be argued that Counsilman is 
putting himself above the sport by con¬ 
templating actions that could torpedo the 
competitions. But the truth may be that 
the AAU has meekly yielded to a bluff 
in its anxiety not to rock the boat and per¬ 
haps deprive U.S. swimmers of valuable 
international competition. 

Says Counsilman. “1 don't think the 
Russians should be allowed to select the 
coach of the U.S. team.” 

Counsilman is clearly right in princi¬ 
ple (he says he went to South Africa as a 
private citizen and not as a representative 


of the AAU or any other group). At the 
very least, the AAU should mount a spir¬ 
ited defense in his behalf. 

LOSERS 

Usually if you put $2 on a 50-to-l shot, 
you tear up your ticket after the race. 
But last week at the Atlantic City race¬ 
track, every loser had a chance to. well, 
lose even bigger. In an effort to show 
some appreciation and recognition of its 
also-rans, the track offered a number of 
prizes. They were enough to dampen any 
loser’s hopes of winning. The top prize 
was a 1959 Edsel and it went to Mrs. Ju¬ 
liet Perri of Philadelphia, who was ab¬ 
solutely underwhelmed. 

For other (un)lucky losers who select¬ 
ed the post positions of horses finishing 
last by the most lengths (racegoers filled 
out cards with their choices but bet no 
money), additional plums included a 
crate of lemons; a free tow off the Walt 
Whitman Bridge: a born to lose tattoo 
applied to either arm: a pair of tickets to 
the 1978 Super Bowl (providing Phila¬ 
delphia is in it) and a one-way trip to 
San Clemente. 

NO ACADEMIC HAMSTRINGS 

Houston McTear, co-holder of the hand- 
timed 100-yard-dash world record of 
9.0, is showing some foot in the class¬ 
rooms of Santa Monica (Calif.) City Col¬ 
lege. Not only did he pass Afro-Dance 
during his first academic year, but he 
earned an A for track, which somehow 
seems justified. 

THE LONGEST MATCH 

Last year. Bill Austin, tennis pro at the 
Club Continental in Orange Park, Fla., 
broke his neck in a car wreck, and doc¬ 
tors thought his walking days might be 
over, not to mention his tennis days. This 
month. Bill Austin, 35, played tennis for 
103 hours, 23 minutes, eclipsing the for¬ 
mer world record by more thin three 
hours. 

Club members paid $10 an hour to 
provide the continuing competition (pro¬ 


ceeds went to the American Cancer So¬ 
ciety) and to savor the joy of beating their 
own pro—sometimes. Austin’s record for 
the 1,835 games was 1,236 wins, 599 loss¬ 
es. Under the rules, he was entitled to a 
five-minute break each hour. 

Is so much tennis fun? Says Austin. 
“Not at all. I certainly don’t advise any¬ 
one to do it.” 

SOBERLY 

The people who run the Atlanta Inter¬ 
national Raceway have decided to try an 
experiment. For their Dixie 500 on 
Nov. 6. there will be a special section 
for non-drinkers. The idea came from fan 
response to a questionnaire: many ex¬ 
pressed disgust with high-spirited fellow 
spectators. 

Bobby Batson of Atlanta International 
says, “Race fans can get pretty obnox¬ 
ious if they've been drinking all day.” At¬ 
lanta newspaper columnist Lewis Griz- 



zard suggests that tipplers detected in the 
no-booze zone have their Confederate 
flags burned and be declared ineligible 
for the Cale Yarborough look-alike con¬ 
test after the race. 

Bob Hope, spokesman for the Atlanta 
Braves, was reminded that he once got a 
suggestion that the Braves should “di¬ 
vide the stadium into two sides—one for 
the decent people and one for the in¬ 
decent folks.” 

GUARANTEED ACTION 

Chris Ault, football coach at the Uni¬ 
versity of Nevada, Reno, is telling ev¬ 
eryone who will listen, “We’ll play this 
fall with enthusiasm and reckless aban- 
continued 
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don." That's O.K. Summer football talk 
is cheap. But then he adds. "And if you 
go to a game and don’t think we played 
with enthusiasm, we’ll give you your 
money back.” 

With 8.000 fans at $4 a head expect¬ 
ed for each contest, a game could be a 
$32,000 debacle if hustle content is low. 
the seven-game home season a potential 
$224,000 disaster. Says Ault. "I just know 
we aren’t going to fail.” 

Even in depressed moments he only al¬ 
lows himself to think of "maybe one or 
two” refunds. To get money back, a dis¬ 
gruntled ticket-holder must report to 
Ault’s office Monday morning and ex¬ 
plain to the coach what was wrong. But 
what if 1.000 people are waiting at Ault’s 
door some Monday? “That’s no problem 
at all." he says, “because I will have al¬ 
ready been fired." 

WAITING FOR BRAD 

The name Brad Maxwell may not mean 
much to many, but it meant nearly ev¬ 
erything to the Minnesota North Stars 
of the NHL and the Birmingham Bulls 
of the competing WHA. And the other 
day there was plenty of competition. 

It began when Maxwell took a plane 
from Vancouver to Birmingham to talk 
terms with the Bulls. In the meantime 
his agent. Bill Watters, had informed the 
North Stars that the 20-year-old defense- 
man would have a two-hour layover in 
Chicago en route. Perhaps, said Watters, 
the North Star brass would like to feast 
their eyes on a kid who might win some¬ 
body a Stanley Cup someday. The North 
Stars' president, general manager and 
treasurer all discovered they had noth¬ 
ing better to do that particular evening 
than to go to Chicago. 

Maxwell was three hours late getting 
to Chicago. From time to time Watters 
would say, “If we can work out a deal, 
there is no reason for Maxwell to go to 
Birmingham at all." Then things would 
sag and Waiters would say. “I guess we're 
going to have to go to Birmingham." The 
Minnesotans hated that idea, for they 
feared the size of the Birmingham bank¬ 
roll. By the time Maxwell showed up. 
the deal was made and all Brad had to 
do was sign a three-year contract worth 
an estimated $275,000, shake a few hands 
and return home. 

In Alabama, meanwhile, the vigil con¬ 
tinued. The mayor was ready with the 
keys to the city, a helicopter was stand¬ 
ing by to show Brad the wonders of the 


Southern countryside, telegrams were 
there from such Alabama celebrities as 
Kenny Stabler. Hubie Green. Johnny 
Musso and George Wallace. And oh. yes. 
Miss Alabama. Julia Houston, was poised 
to join Maxwell for dinner at Birming¬ 
ham’s best. The Club. 

As impartial observers, we have no 
opinion on which team young Maxwell 
should have joined, but we can’t help but 
wish he would at least have visited Bir¬ 
mingham and met Miss Alabama. Who 
knows what that would have led to. 

FLEXIBILITY 

"Baseball players," says Philadelphia 
Phillie Outfielder Jay Johnstone, “are 
probably in the worst condition of any 
professional athletes." Part of the prob¬ 
lem is they don’t want to lift weights and 
gel bulky. Rather, they want to be flex¬ 
ible. So some teams have flexibility 
coaches. 

At Philadelphia he is Gus Hoefling, 
who used to perform the same task with 
the football Eagles. But the path to flex¬ 
ibility is strenuous. Says Hoefling in an 
interview in The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“We take every muscle to momentary 
failure.” While doing this, he suddenly 
probes around an athlete’s throat. "Some 
guys say they can’t stand any more. But 
maybe they can. So when I feel the tra¬ 
chea collapse. I know they’ve really final¬ 
ly reached their limit.” 

Gus’ own limits are well known. He 
lies on the floor and lets people stand on 
his neck. Which attracts a certain amount 
of attention at parties. 

SLEW’S OMEN? 

Triple Crowns for horses are rare (only 
10 in history): so are Tulane football vic¬ 
tories over LSU. Perhaps it is fitting, 
therefore, that the events seem to be 
linked. Tulane has had only two wins 
over the bullies from Baton Rouge since 
1943—in 1948 when Citation won the 
Triple Crown, and in 1973 when Sec¬ 
retariat won. 

Now with Seattle Slew’s Triple this 
year. Tulane Coach Larry Smith is 
buoyed: “I’ve always been superstitious. 
I believe in good signs and bad signs." 

At LSU. where the Tigers hold a huge 
48-19-7 alltime advantage over Tulane. 
Coach Charley McClendon counters, "A 
horse race will not determine the out¬ 
come of our game with Tulane." 

Tune in when the teams go to the post 
Nov. 19. 


RIDE 'EM 

Since the 1930s there have been at least 
four major attempts to establish a pro¬ 
fessional rodeo league. None came close 
to making the whistle. 

Undaunted, a California-based group 
is putting together teams in six cities 
(franchise cost: $75,000) from K.C. to 
L.A. with the intention of starting com¬ 
petition next March. Annual operating 
costs are estimated at $350,000 to $500.- 
000 per team. Each team will have 13 
competitors (10 men. three women) with 
a minimum salary of $6,000 each for a 
six-month season. 

But there are problems. It is generally 
not satisfactory, for example, to convert 
sports based on individual prowess into 
team efforts. And when you talk of in¬ 
dividuals. cowboys top the list. They are 
just not good at details, like showing up 
in the right city on the right night. Also, 
the stock used in rodeos is highly incon¬ 
sistent. Some broncs and bulls buck, oth¬ 
ers don’t, and even an extraordinary cow¬ 
boy can't win if he draws a lackadaisical 
critter. These variables would work 
against equitable team competition. 

Still, exhibiting a gambling, frontier 
spirit. Michael Shapiro, one of the in¬ 
vestors. says. “We did not want to cre¬ 
ate another rodeo league to sec it die." 
Which is what every promoter says who 
has ever sent an idea out of the chute. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Don Sutton. Dodger pitcher, told by 
Manager Tom Lasorda to “hang in there" 
after a loss to Cincinnati: "I've got to. I 
can't dance or sing, and we’ve already 
got a pitching coach." 

• Bud Adams. Houston Oiler owner, af¬ 
ter years of watching his offensive line¬ 
men move on the wrong count, on the 
signing of first draft choice Morris 
Towns: “Morris was an engineering ma¬ 
jor at Missouri. It'll be nice to have a line¬ 
man who understands arithmetic." 

• Steve Garvey, on the gentlemanly con¬ 
duct of Al Downing, his Dodger team¬ 
mate: "If Al were dining alone, he'd still 
use his butter knife." 

• Joe Morgan, to Joaquin Andujar. af¬ 

ter the Houston pitcher picked the Reds' 
star base stealer off first twice in one 
game: “That's the first time that ever hap¬ 
pened to me. Joaquin. The next time I 
face you I’m going to steal second. I’m 
going to steal third. I'm going to steal 
home. Then I’m going to steal your 
underwear." end 
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Sports lllustrati 


The toddlin’ town is going bananas over 
baseball even though, except for imported 
sluggers Richie Zisk and Bobby Murcer, the 
rosters of the White Sox and the Cubs consist 
of " Who are these guys? " The reason is, those 
perennial Chicago losers have been holding 
down first place in their respective divisions, 
and Chicagoans are daring to dream of an 
intracity World Series in October. If it happens, 
Harry Caray will be there to describe it, but 
it might be too cold for any outdoor showers 










Sox Shortstop Alan Bannister is hitting 314 


pen to them maybe once in a career, and 
I. Jim Spencer, had it happen to me twice 
in one game." marvels the White Sox’ 
first baseman. 

Baseball fever has seized the city. 
"Can’t I hear anything but baseball base¬ 
ball baseball?” a man asks his wife in 
Gritzbe’s restaurant. The Chicago Tri¬ 
bune attributes a circulation jump of al¬ 
most 10,000 newspapers a day mainly to 
the city's baseball lunacy. White Sox at¬ 
tendance is up 5.840 a game, the Cubs' 
5.441. and at their present rate they eas¬ 
ily will combine to attract more than the 
Chicago-record 2.67 million fans who 
watched them in 1973. 

“What’s happening here in Chicago 
is a phenomenon wilder than anything l 
could have imagined," says White Sox 
owner Bill Veeck. "People naturally love 
underdogs, but even more important is 
the fact that the people of Chicago are 
starved for a winner." 

Over the years both the White Sox 
and the Cubs have played cruel tricks 
on their followers. Both Chicago teams 
were in first place in their respective di¬ 
visions on June 29. 1973. but at the first 
mention of an intracity World Series they 
collapsed, both finishing with losing rec¬ 
ords. In 1969 Leo Durocher's Cubs did 
a complete El Foldo for the New York 
Mets. and in 1967 Eddie Stanky’s White 
Sox managed to lose their last five games 
and blow the pennant to the miracle Red 


T he journey begins on the platform 
of the Addison Street El station, a 
block from Wrigley Field. “Here lie the 
Cubs. July 10. 1977—St. Louis 8. Chi¬ 
cago 3." reads graffiti scribbled across a 
platform billboard. Beneath that, some¬ 
one else has written. “Have patience and 
hope, there's a little Don Young in all of 
us." All aboard. 

The B train winds noisily among the 
red brick apartment buildings and the 
green parks of the North Side, then 
plunges underground before it reaches 
the Loop. At State and Lake you change 
trains and board the Dan Ryan Express, 
which slowly grinds away from the Loop 
and works south past the railroad tracks 
and warehouses before reaching the stop 
called Sox-35th. a block from Comiskey 
Park. All out, please. 

Traveling in either direction, the trip 
takes 25 minutes and costs 50e. In their 
wildest dreams these days. Chicago’s 
long-suffering baseball diehards see 


themselves shuttling between Addison 
Street and Sox-35th in mid-October to 
watch the Cubs play the While Sox in the 
first all-Chicago World Series since 1906. 
Don’t laugh. When the major leagues 
broke for the three-day All-Star Game re¬ 
cess last Sunday, the amazing Cubs and 
the amazing White Sox both were in first 
place, the Cubs holding a two-game lead 
over defending champion Philadelphia in 
the National League East and the White 
Sox maintaining a 2'/j-gamc margin over 
defending champion Kansas City in the 
American League West. 

Not bad for two teams that once again 
were supposed to stagger through their 
annual “rebuilding” seasons. Instead, 
they have turned Chicago into the Dis¬ 
ney World of baseball. Up at Wrigley 
Field the bleachers are filled by 10:30 
a.m.. and the mere appearance of a Cub- 
bie—be it star Relief Pitcher Bruce Sut¬ 
ter or backup Catcher Steve Swisher— 
through the doors in the left field corner 
generates a standing ovation. Down at 
Comiskey Park the Sox fans, hyped to a 
frenzy by volcanic broadcaster Harry 
Caray. stand up and cheer slugger Rich¬ 
ie 7.isk even when he strikes out. and 
they routinely scream long and loud un¬ 
til home-run hitlers emerge from the dug- 
out for bows. "Superstars have that hap¬ 


Shortstop Ivan deJesus has tightened the once porous Cub middle and is batting a productive .268 
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They didn't recognize Herman Franks in Philadelphia 


Sox. The White Sox won their last 
pennant in 1959. the Cubs their last 
one in 1945. and neither team has 
won a World Series since the White 
Sox beat John McGraw's New York 
Giants in 1917. 

On paper, at least, there seems lit¬ 
tle enough reason for Chicagoans to 
dream of a Series this October. The 
Cubs’ four All-Star selections—Sec¬ 
ond Baseman Manny Trillo, Center- 
fielder Jerry Morales and Pitchers 
Sutter and Rick (the Whale) Reu- 
schel—have reputations that until 
the last few weeks were confined 
solely to the North Side of Chicago. And 
the White Sox? Well, swear on a stack 
of Veeck—As in Wreck books that you 
knew Pitcher Francisco Barrios had six 
straight victories and a 9-3 record until 
the Red Sox beat him Saturday night, 
that Shortstop Alan Bannister is third in 
the American League in base hits, that 
Designated Hitter Oscar Gamble has 18 
home runs and that Pitchers Chris Knapp 
and Ken Kravec have a combined rec¬ 
ord of 14-6. 

"1 guess people look at the Chicago 
box scores and keep asking. 'Who are 
these guys?' ” says White Sox General 
Manager Roland Hemond. Veeck says. 
"I think our fans especially love this team 
because, by today’s standards, it seems 
down and out. unsung and lower class." 
Told of Veeck’s thoughts. Spencer said. 
“You can say that again.” 

On the field there is little difference be¬ 
tween the two Chicago teams. Both func¬ 
tion with patchwork pitching staffs, ren¬ 
ovated infields, surprisingly deep benches 
and without high-salaried free agents. 
Talentwise. both teams should finish no 
higher than fourth place. So why first 
place now? 

“What happens in cases like this, when 
teams seem to come from nowhere, is 
that a majority of the players are having 
their best years," explains White Sox 
Pitcher Steve Stone, who worked for the 
Cubs last year. "I guess it's just called 
‘putting it all together.’ ” 

The Cubs put it all together for the first 
10 weeks of the schedule, and by June 28 
they had opened an 8!/j-game lead on the 
second-place Cardinals and Phillies. 
Then, maybe with visions of Don Young 
in their dreams—that rookie centerfield- 
er cost the Cubs a loss to the Mets in the 
fury of the 1969 pennant race when he 
misplayed a fly ball, thus earning forever 


the wrath of Leo Durocher—they began 
to slump and lost 13 of 19 through the 
All-Star break. For five days last week ev¬ 
erything went wrong for the Cubs. 

On Tuesday night in New York. 
Catcher George Mitterwald hit a two- 
run homer in the top of the seventh to 


give Reuschel. at the time the 
league's winningest pitcher with a 
12-3 record, a 2-1 lead. But Reu¬ 
schel quickly yielded the tying run 
to the Mets. and in the bottom of 
the eighth. Sutter, the league's best 
reliever with a 5-1 record. 24 saves 
and a 1.11 ERA. lost the game when 
he fed a gopher pitch to rookie Out¬ 
fielder Steve Henderson. 

The next night the Cubs were 
leading the Mets 2-1 in the sixth in¬ 
ning when the lights at Shea Sta¬ 
dium suddenly flickered and then 
went out. The New York blackout 
forced suspension of the game, and the 
Cubs had to shower and dress in a dark 
locker room, return to the darkened city 
by bus and—candles in hand—walk as 
many as 16 flights of stairs to their hotel 
rooms, all of which were without air 
conditioning, of course. continued 


His Ungers outside the seams. Bruce Sutter prepares to unleash his wicked split-lingered fastball 






CHICAGO continued 


The next morning the Cubs played 
porter and carried their luggage down the 
stairs to the lobby, prompting Pitcher 
Pete Broberg to complain, “I’ve got a 
new disease—luggage elbow." They 
bussed back to Shea Stadium and dressed 
again in the dark, only to be told that 
the suspended game and the regularly 
scheduled game had been postponed. 
Next: a one-way bus trip to Philadelphia 
where they lost a doubleheader to the 
Phillies Friday night. Their once cushy 
lead now was just two games. 

On Saturday afternoon the Cubs had 
bus troubles getting from their hotel to 
the stadium, and once they arrived, the 
gate attendant at first refused to admit 
Herman Franks because he didn't look 
like a manager. For all their troubles, 
though, the Cubs finally had something 
to be happy about as they beat the Phil¬ 
lies 9-8 on pinch hitter Greg Gross' 
three-run triple and some strong relief 
pitching by the ubiquitous Sutter. 

“Right now Suiter’s the MVP in the 
National League." says Swisher. Coach 
Peanuts Lowrey says, “We may not have 
power or speed, but we’ve got him." The 
24-year-old Sutter has pitched in 45 of 
Chicago’s 88 games. While Franks ob¬ 
viously would prefer not to use Sutler 
with such regularity, he really has no 
choice. Aside from Reuschel, a sinker¬ 


balling righthander who showed only 
brief flashes of promise in his first five 
seasons with the Cubs, Chicago does not 
have a dependable starter. 

Like most effective relievers, Sutter re¬ 
lies on one special pilch. His is something 
called a “split-fingered fastball," and it 
seems to be a distant relation of the fork- 
ball once employed so successfully by 
Pittsburgh’s Elroy Face. Sutter didn’t 
have his split-fingered fastball when the 
Cubs spotted him pitching for the semi- 
pro Hippey’s Raiders in Lancaster. Pa. in 
1972 and signed him for a $500 bonus. He 
didn’t have it the next year, either, when 
Walt Dixon, his manager at Quincy. III., 
reported to the Cubs' minor league de¬ 
partment: “When Bruce Sutler is ready 
for the big leagues, that will be the day the 
Communists take over." 

It was then that Sutter encountered 
Fred Martin, the Cubs’ minor league 
pitching instructor, and learned how to 
throw the pitch that, as he says, “has kept 
me from working the printing presses 
back home in Mt. Joy. Pa." 

To throw his specialty. Sutter places 
his fingers outside the seams and releas¬ 
es the ball with the same motion he uses 
for his fastball and slider. By varying the 
pressure of his fingers, he can make the 
ball break anywhichway. “It comes up 
like a fastball for 55 feet," says Mittcr- 



Rick Reuschel is one of the NL s winningest pitchers at 12-3. while Chris Knapp is 8-4 for the Sox 


wald. "and then it explodes." Pitching 
Coach Barney Schultz says. ''It’s really a 
matter of Sutter being the perfect man 
with the perfect physique and delivery 
for the perfect pitch." 

Sutter’s split-fingered pitch breaks so 
radically that hitters now complain he 
throws a spitball. He labored with a knot 
in his right shoulder for most of the last 
two weeks, and during that time his pitch 
did not work very well. So Franks or¬ 
dered Martin to join the Cubs immediate¬ 
ly and give Sutter a refresher course in the 
split-lingered fastball. With Martin look¬ 
ing on. Sutter earned his 24th save in the 
9-8 win over the Phillies on Saturday. 
However. Sutler complained that his 
shoulder was still knotted up, and he lat¬ 
er decided to miss the All-Star Game. 

Besides keeping the Cubs in first place. 
Sutter’s superb performances also have 
helped keep the normally dour and snarl¬ 
ing Franks in a state of semi-permanent 
good humor. The only manager who 
chews tobacco on the field and wears 
Brooks Brothers suits off it. Franks, who 
managed the San Francisco Giants from 
1965 to 1968. left baseball after coach¬ 
ing for the Cubs in 1971 and made sev¬ 
eral more fortunes in the real estate and 
investment businesses he operates in Salt 
Lake City. 

“Managing’s what I love to do." 
Franks says. “Since I don’t have to wor¬ 
ry about anything, l can tell people what 
I want." For his first act, Franks assem¬ 
bled an infield that nobody expected to 
survive the first month of the season. 

Steve Ontiveros at third base. Ivan 
dcJcsus at shortstop. Manny Trillo at sec¬ 
ond base and Larry Biittner or Bill Buck¬ 
ner at first base hardly has the ring of 
Tinker to Evers to Chance or even San¬ 
to. Kessinger, Beckcrt and Banks. But 
Ontiveros, who was acquired from the 
Giants along with Bobby Murcer in the 
Bill Madlock deal, is hitting .294 and has 
fielded better than even Franks had 
dreamed possible, while deJesus. who 
was acquired from the Dodgers along 
with Buckner in the Rick Monday deal, 
is hitting .268 and fielding brilliantly. 
Trillo. whose previous claim to fame was 
that Charlie Finley attempted to activate 
him to replace the "fired" Mike Andrews 
during the middle of the 1973 World Se¬ 
ries. is hitting .304 now but was at .350 
for almost three months, and he works 
easily with deJesus around second base. 
And Biittner and the oft-injured Buck- 
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Second Baseman Jorge Orta does the job quietly in the Held, loudly (9 home runs, 55 RBIs) at bat. 


ner have double-teamed first base with 
eight home runs and 56 RBIs. “Every¬ 
one’s a little tired right now,” Sutter says, 
“but the All-Star break will enable us to 
catch our breath. We'll still win it." 

O.K.. now what about the White Sox. 
"I still don’t think anyone outside of our 
fans believes what we’ve done.” says 
Spencer. "I'd never have believed it in 
spring training, but I sure do now. 
There’s some magic here." 

Indeed, the 1977 Sox may be Veeck’s 
greatest Him flam. At the trading dead¬ 
line the financially strapped Veeck 
swapped unsigned Pilcher Ken Brett, 
then 6-4 for the White Sox. to the rich 
California Angels for three minor lea¬ 
guers and $400,000 in cash. Publicly, 
most of the Chicago players ripped Veeck 
for “selling off our chance at the pen¬ 
nant.” So. a few weeks after that deal, 
the White Sox ran off nine straight vic¬ 
tories and stormed into first place. And 
Brett? He is 0-4 for the Angels. 

Earlier. Veeck had dumped unsigned 
Shortstop Bucky Dent on the Yankees, 
collecting Oscar Gamble and some 200.- 
000 of George Steinbrenner's dollars in 
return. And before that he had sent 
$ 100.000-a-year Relief Pitcher Clay Car- 
roll to St. Louis for Lcrrin LaGrow, a 
righthander whose career record was 
16-41. LaGrow now has a 4-1 record 
with 16 saves and a 2.29 ERA. 

Veeck’s best move, though, was the 
deal that brought Richie Zisk, a real live 
major league hitter, from Pittsburgh in 
exchange for Pitchers Rich Gossage and 

Manny Tri/lo's hot bat fueled the Cubs' hot start 


Terry Forster. “We led the league in only 
one department last year—runners left 
in scoring position.” says Veeck. "I didn’t 
want that to happen again.” Zisk is hit¬ 
ting .297 with 19 home runs and 63 RBIs 
for a team that used to be called the hit¬ 
less wonders. Zisk still has not signed a 
contract with the White Sox. but with 
the money from the Brett and Dent deals 
in the bank Veeck no doubt will make 
his slugger an offer he can't refuse. 

Maybe the other White Sox are using 
Zisk's bats, or maybe they're using mag¬ 
ic. as Spencer suggests. Whatever they're 
doing, they trailed the Red Sox by only 
.001 in American League team hitting. 
Jorge Orta. Ralph Garr. Lamar Johnson. 
Jim Essian and Eric Soderholm have bat¬ 
ted near .300 all season, and Bannister. 
Dent’s replacement at shortstop, has 
stayed near .315. Spencer has had two 
games with eight RBIs. and in one of 
them he played only four innings. Es¬ 


sian had not had a homer in four pre¬ 
vious seasons, but during one four-game 
stretch he hit a home run in every game. 
When Zisk was hurt and missed a game, 
his replacement, Wayne Nordhagen. had 
four hits in five at bats. 

For White Sox fans, though, the best 
news is that the pitching staff no longer 
is called the Missile Launchers. Knuck- 
leballcr Wilbur Wood has almost com¬ 
pletely recovered from the knee surgery 
that sidelined him for a season, winning 
three of his last four starts. A healthy 
Wood. Veeck says, will take some of the 
pressure off the White Sox’ young pitch¬ 
ers—Barrios. Kravec and Knapp—dur¬ 
ing the dog days of August and the pen¬ 
nant-race days of September. 

As for October? "There are two mil¬ 
lion people in Chicago." Veeck says, 
•‘who have been waiting all their lives to 
make that trip from Wrigley Field to 
Comiskey Park in October." end 
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Who needs snow? Not these sports, 
who have discovered skiing on grass 


O ne day this will grow up into a big 
sport, they say. with international 
stars like Franz Klammer rolling reck¬ 
lessly down green slopes in their shorts. 
But for the 65 hardy pioneers who as¬ 
sembled at La Marquise Hill in Quebec 
last weekend, this was the first-ever 
North American Grass Ski Champion¬ 
ships. You’ve got to start somewhere. 

Grass skis are fiendish contraptions, 
sort of like Lilliputian tanks with giants 
standing on top of them. What makes 
them go—the world grass-ski speed rec¬ 
ord is said to be 50 mph—is a contin¬ 
uous nylon belt with plastic rollers slot¬ 
ted into a metal track, and with a 
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footplate featuring bindings that clamp 
onto ski boots. The sound of grass skis 
in full cry is an unnerving clack, clack, 
clack that, if nothing else, lets everybody 
know there is a racer on the course. 

Despite the kidney-rattling crashes 
that enlivened the meet, competitor 
Horst Locher insisted that this was the 
best possible training for snow skiing. 
“You use all the same muscles.” he said. 
"But here you need more of them." Loch¬ 
er ought to know: almost half the field 
represented Bryce Resort at Basye. Va., 
where Locher is ski-school director in 
winter and resident grass-ski whiz in 
summer. The next meet will be at Loch- 
er’s place and. considering the embryonic 
state of the sport, could well be called 
the All-World Championships. 

But organized slalom competitions 
(grass skiers pretty much agree they’re 
not ready for downhill racing yet) are 
only one phase of the game. Already grass 
skiers are loose across the land, and the 
adventurous have discovered the joys of 
freewheeling through slopes of tall grass, 
which they claim is better than winter’s 
deep powder. Well, except for that aw¬ 
ful clack, clack, clack. 

—Dan Levin 
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ZING GO THE STRINGS OF OUR HEARTS 

Not to mention the Nets and Apples. The courts in World Team Tennis are patchwork and so are other things, but no matter 
Boasting Wimbledon champs. Russians and upbeat bosses, the league has made it to the ripe age of four by Joe Jares 


A ll right, failure fans, go ahead and 
chuckle about the blackout and 
chortle over those Ronald McDonald 
drinking glasses. Here’s some disquieting 
news. We don’t know how to break it to 
you—it is sort of like learning that some 
pip-squeak buit of barracks jokes is up 
for the Medal of Honor—but. well. 
World Team Tennis has actually sur¬ 
vived. It might not be a rip-roaring suc¬ 
cess quite yet but it lives, breathes and is 
getting the ball over the net. 

WTT they call it for short. Some also 
call it silly, with its Loves. Apples. Rac¬ 
quets. Strings and other inanimate nick¬ 
names. Traditionalists blanch at its 
patchwork courts of red. blue, green and 


chocolate brown and its one-two-three- 
four “no-ad” scoring. Then there is its 
habit of putting people like Frank Fuh- 
rer. Jordan Kaiser and Larry King in the 
league president’s chair. What is the 
WTT doing with a fuhrer. kaiser and king 
anyway? 

WTT is in its fourth season and it has 
10 teams. Eight of the original 16 fran¬ 
chises have survived: one team was added 
in 1975 and another this year. Overall at¬ 
tendance is up 13.5% so far this season, 
and based on past experience the rest of 
the season should be even better. The 
Golden Gaters (Oakland) and Seattle- 
Portland are running 40% ahead of last 
year. New York and San Diego more 



After Cleveland's Borg won Wimbledon for him. ex-disc jockey Zingale came through with a vette 


than 20% and Boston. Cleveland and Los 
Angeles about 15%. Even allowing for 
some padding and papering here and a 
slice of bologna there, more seals are be¬ 
ing filled in every WTT arena and rev¬ 
enues are up sharply. A couple of own¬ 
ers insist they are actually within 
shouting distance of a profit. Most im¬ 
portant. the WTT has talent. Jimmy Con¬ 
nors. Guillermo Vilas and some other top 
players are outside the fold, but it does 
have Wimbledon champ Bjorn Borg 
(Cleveland). Ilie Nastase (Los Angeles) 
and Vitas Gerulaitis (Indiana). And it 
boasts virtually all the better women, in¬ 
cluding Chris Evert (Phoenix) and New 
York Apples teammates Billie Jean King 
and Virginia Wade. 

Some franchises are almost lavishly 
run. Los Angeles Strings General Man¬ 
ager Bart Christensen, for instance, has 
a staff of 12 full-time front-office work¬ 
ers. Others seem to be seat-of-the-pants 
operations, notably the Cleveland Nets, 
owned by bearded radio mogul Joe Zin¬ 
gale. a one-time disc jockey known in 
his platter-spinning days as “Ol' Mr. 
Rhythm," A cousin of erstwhile Cleve¬ 
land sports czar Nick Mileti. he also owns 
pieces of the baseball Indians and basket¬ 
ball Cavaliers. 

Zingale pretty much goes his own way. 
He would dearly love to sign transsexual 
Renee Richards, but the WTT brass 
won’t allow her to play until she passes 
a sex test. Zingale’s is the only franchise 
without a Xerox Telecopier to use for in¬ 
traleague communication and the only 
one without a publicity director. How¬ 
ever. his is also the only franchise that 
has Borg, whose salary is not very scat-of- 
the-pants at all. Only Chris Evert com¬ 
mands more money than Borg, but the 
Swede will pass her next season if he 
chooses to return. As the Cleveland post¬ 
ers say. A NETS STAR IS BJORN. 

“It took me four years to sign Bjorn 
Borg, and I mean that was working, baby, 
that was working,” says Zingale. “I trav¬ 
eled all over the world. I traveled to Swe¬ 
den. I traveled to London. I traveled all 
over the United States. Met with him 
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each time and I'll tell ya somethin', I paid 
my dues during all that period. But Bjorn 
came to know me. Came to know me as 
someone he could trust. It got so that I 
knew Bjorn as well as his agents did." 

Once Zingale finally signed Borg and 
his girl friend. Mariana Simionescu of 
Romania, he pampered them. 

“Just before he left for Wimbledon I 
got him off to the side and I said. ‘Bjorn, 
I know you don't need any more incen¬ 
tives to win Wimbledon, but I'm going 
to give you one anyway.’ See. I had leased 
a Corvette for him for four months. He 
loves that car. You know, he just turned 
21 years old. I said. ‘Bjorn, if you win 
Wimbledon, I will buy you that car.’ 

"He said, ‘Oh. Joe, you don’t have to 
do that. You pay me enough money.’ 

“I said. ‘I know I don't have to do it, 
but I want to do it. It’s very important 
for you to win this second time. The first 
time, people will say it’s a fluke. The sec¬ 
ond time is when they’ll know there’s no 
question about it.’ 

“He looked me straight in the eye and 
he said, ‘Joe, I win Wimbledon for you.’ 
For me he was going to win Wimble¬ 
don. I think that’s fantastic." 

Borg did win Wimbledon and last 
week, the man he won it for, Zingale. pre¬ 
sented him the keys to the spiffy white 
sports car before a Cleveland home 
crowd that was announced as 8,312, larg¬ 
est ever to see the team play at home. 
But a man at the press table surveyed 
the stands and said. “If you believe that, 
you believe in the Easter Bunny." 



A star is Bjorn but a holler gal is Mariana 



New York's Wade made applesauce of the notion that the WTT is no way to prep lor major titles 


Taunts like that roll off the back of 36- 
year-old Earl (Butch) Buchholz, the new 
WTT commissioner, who runs the league 
out of an office in the St. Louis suburb 
of Clayton. Buchholz was coach of the 
Chicago Aces in the WTT’s first season, 
and the owner still owes him $15,000. 
Hired this season as one of the youngest 
league bosses ever in a major sport. Buch¬ 
holz has already been more kindly treat¬ 
ed as commissioner. 

“It was funny,” says Buchholz. "I felt 
the job was worth $75,000 and I said I'd 
do it for that, but I wasn’t doing it for 
the money. I had made up my mind I 
wanted to be commissioner. 

"They said $50,000 and 1 said, ‘Okay, 
if that’s what you want to do.’ I didn’t 
argue about it at all. Then they came 
back and said. ‘Butch, we thought you’d 
argue. The salary's $60,000.’ So they 
gave me a $10,000 raise in about five 
minutes.” 

If things are looking a bit rosier finan¬ 
cially. one reason is the WTT's adoption 
of a legal device popular in the export-im¬ 
port business: the irrevocable letter of 
credit. The practice was started after Sea¬ 
son One and is a principal reason why 


seven teams did not return for Season 
Two. Twice a year each franchise must 
ante up a $50,000 irrevocable letter of 
credit—money the commissioner can 
seize should a team refuse to pay a fine, 
say, or if a hapless owner drowns in a 
sea of red ink and Gatorade. 

“It used to be a poker game,” says one 
team official. “Nobody wanted to be the 
first to put in his letter. We have had 
meetings where it took a day and a half 
just to get everybody seated. Last Jan¬ 
uary in Palm Springs, when the $50,000 
letters were due, we were seated and 
moving on to other things in an hour 
and a half.” 

All of this is not to say. however, that 
WTT is rapidly overtaking the NFL in 
popularity. The Indiana Loves are weak 
and may have to be moved. Cleveland’s 
idea of playing half its home matches in 
Pittsburgh was a disaster and Sea-Port 
is not drawing well in Seattle. Phoenix 
draws well with Evert but needs an in¬ 
fusion of capital: apparently the cash 
doesn't flow as well as Chris. Boston and 
New York might have to move outdoors 
next season because of arena problems. 

And an experiment in international 
continued 
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Amid occasional hassles with league officials, Billie Jean King doubles with New York partner Wade 


sport has, you should excuse the expres¬ 
sion. bombed. An all-Soviet team—Olga 
Morozova. Alex Metreveli ef al .—took 
the spot vacated when the Pittsburgh Tri¬ 
angles folded, but have drawn and played 
poorly while following a schedule that is 
undoubtedly the worst Russian ordeal 
since Stalingrad. The Soviets have no 
home arena, and here is how one recent 
10-day period went: Sunday. Spokane: 
Monday. Kansas City: Wednesday, Se¬ 
attle: Thursday, Anaheim: Friday. Port¬ 
land: Saturday. Phoenix; Sunday, Los 
Angeles: Monday. Little Rock: Tuesday. 
Oakland. 

“We have no lime for rest or prac¬ 
tice. the two things we need most,” says 
Metreveli. “We had no experience in 
team tennis and we are not getting 
enough time to practice.” 

But for now, anyway, the WTT may 
be all the Russians have. They are un¬ 
happy with international tennis author¬ 
ities who have ruled that amateurs' na¬ 
tional associations are no more eligible 
for prize money than the amateurs them¬ 
selves. It used to be that Metreveli's swag 
went to his association, but there will be 
no further tournament payouts unless he 
is allowed to declare himself a pro. 

In an expansive mood. WTT suggests 
that the U.S.S.R. and some other social¬ 
ist-bloc nations may play a six-week 


team-tennis season of their own after 
Wimbledon 78, then possibly participate 
in some sort of tennis "world series" in 
the U.S. WTT would not get any cash 
from the Communist countries but WTT 
Properties, the league's licensing arm, 
would have the right to represent U.S. 
clothing and sporting-goods manufactur¬ 
ers that want to sell their goods behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Buchholz has left European negotia¬ 
tions to Larry King, who is not only the 
current league president (and Billie 
Jean’s husband) but who also runs WTT 
Properties, general manages the New 
York Apples and owns part of the Gold¬ 
en Gaters—the sort of sprawling conflict 
of interest that is typical of the sport. 
Buchholz has kept busy enough with oth¬ 
er matters, like the question of what to 
do with Czech defector Martina Navra¬ 
tilova. who was under contract to Zin- 
gale at Cleveland but refused to play an¬ 
other season there. Buchholz was afraid 
she would skip WTT altogether and play 
the European tournaments, so he maneu¬ 
vered her to Boston, which needed help. 

Another crisis came at the All-Star 
Match two weeks ago in San Diego. It 
was precipitated, as tennis crises often 
are. by Billie Jean King and llie Nas- 
tase. although in this case Nastase didn't 
swear in any of his four languages or hit 


a ball at any elderly linesmen. He had 
vowed after spending last year with the 
Hawaii Leis that he would never play 
team tennis again, but he was persuaded 
to change his mind, and the Los Angeles 
Strings signed him for the second half of 
77, plus four full seasons after that. (It 
couldn’t have cost owner Jerry Buss more 
than six square miles of Palm Springs, 
three floors of City Hall, a luxurious 
apartment and a Mercedes-Benz.) 

The All-Star Match was WTT’s first, 
and only. network-TV showcase of the 
year, and the league was lucky to have 
that since television has suddenly lost a 
bit of its enthusiasm for tennis. Buchholz 
decided that Nastase. who had not even 
played in the WTT this season, should 
be a “wild card" selection, an instant All- 
Star. Nastase's presence, it was reasoned, 
would not only boost second-half ticket 
sales around the league but would also 
help remind people that the WTT has 
some top men players to go with all its 
women stars. 

But there were yelps of protest from 
King and others, so it was decided that 
Nastase would be introduced, show his 
grinning Romanian face and sit on the 
West team’s bench—but not play. He 
drove happily down to San Diego in his 
new car. Then Frew McMillan of the 
Golden Gaters suffered an injury. Buch¬ 
holz went to King and said he would have 
to insert Nastase. 

“No way.” she said. “I’m not walking 
out there. I’m not playing. That’s it." 

The fact that King did play before the 
sellout crowd (she served an ace to win 
the final set as East beat West 23-18) 
was probably the result of Buchholz’ dip¬ 
lomatic skills. He called in all the play¬ 
ers and persuaded them to play despite 
their objections. King, one of the foun¬ 
ders of WTT. eventually gave in. 

“It was a business decision, that’s all 
it was.” Buchholz said. "I still believe it 
was right. But it was a tough time. I was 
starting to get pressure from the own¬ 
ers—‘Butch, it’s not worth the fight.’ 
Maybe five years from now when we’re 
the biggest thing around, we shouldn't 
do something like that, but you know 
what? It was a good move.” 

In its continuing struggle for survival, 
the WTT must overcome fan ignorance 
about its use of cumulative game scor¬ 
ing. If. let’s say. New York beats Indi¬ 
ana 6-4 in the first set and Indiana wins 
the second set 6-1, Indiana leads 10-7— 
and so on through all five one-set pair- 

continued 
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Brand Loyalties 
Shaken By 
Taste Impact Of 
Low Tar Merit 


MERIT taste delivery switching high tar 
smokers away from age-old favorites. 


There is a taste alternative 
to high tar cigarettes 

Modem technology created it. 

Tests proved it. 

And smokers are confirming it. 

Today most MERIT smokers 
arc coming from high tar 
cigarettes —many from brands 
they had been loyal to for years. 

Yet they're switching to — 
and sticking with — MERIT. 

The reason is a real advance 
in tobacco technology that 
resulted in a way to boost 
natural tobacco flavor without 
the usual corresponding 
increase in tar. 



It's called ’Enriched 
Flavor.! tobacco. 

MERIT and MERIT 100's 

were both packed with this 
special tobacco. And taste- 
tested against a number of 
higher tar cigarettes. 

Overall, smokers reported 
they liked the taste of noth 
MERIT and MERIT 100's as 
much <ts the taste of the higher 
tar cigarettes tested. 

Cigarettes having up to 
60"o more tar! 

Only one cigarette has 
'Enriched Flavor' tobacco. 

And you can taste it. 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1977 


LOW TAR-'F.NRK HF.D FLAVOR' 


Kings: 8 mg!'tar!' 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Dec!76 
100's: 12 mg! 'tar! '0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


MERIT 

Kings & lOO’s 








1 Th« Contaner.lal Insurance Company 


The Insurance Store 


Free 

Home 

Valuation 

Program 


TWo quick ways 
to find out exactly 
how much 
your house is worth. 


And of the two, our free Home 
Valuation Program is the easier, 
simpler and more pleasant way to 
discover the cost of rebuilding 
your home. 

It’s designed to help you deter¬ 
mine rebuilding costs today. Be¬ 
cause if you're depending on last 
year’s insurance coverage to pro¬ 
tect you this year, you may be play¬ 
ing withfire.lnflation has increased 
construction costs significantly. 

Just pick up a valuation 
form at any participating In¬ 
surance Store—fill it out- 
take it back and the agent 
will help you determine 


what it would cost to rebuild your 
home. While there’s no substitute 
for a professional appraisal, this is 
one of the best ways we know for 
you to get a realistic estimate of 
your home's reconstruction cost. 

11 costs nothingtofind out if your 
home is protected properly. So pick 
up a Home Valuation Form at an 
Insurance Store, fill it out and re¬ 
view it with the agent. He can tell 
you howy much protection you 
need now, not last year 
or the year before. ’ 


The Insurance Store 

featuring 

Continental Insurance 

c From Subsidiaries of The Continental Corporation 
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ings (men’s and women's singles, men’s 
and women’s doubles and mixed doubles) 
that make up a WTT match. Either it 
must overcome fan ignorance, that is. or 
change the system. 

At the same lime, victories by Borg 
and other WTT players at Wimbledon 
should help dispel the oft-expressed no¬ 
tion that team tennis is lousy prepara¬ 
tion for tournaments. All eight women's 
quarterfinalists were from WTT and. of 
course. Virginia Wade of the Apples won. 
The top eight WTT men’s singles play¬ 
ers had a 17-5 record against non-WTT 
opponents. And for the second straight 
year five Wimbledon singles and doubles 
champions were from WTT. 

Buchholz professes to be unworried 
about the opposition to WTT by the rul¬ 
ers of tournament tennis. “In their ef¬ 
forts to bury us they’ve really helped us,’’ 
he says. “The Grand Prix people say you 
have to play 24 tournaments in order to 
get points—that is the craziest thing. 
You’re looking at 27 weeks plus Davis 
Cup. you're looking at a schedule of 30 
to 35 weeks a year. Connors. Borg. Nas- 
tase—the big names aren’t going to do 
that. It’ll burn 'em out. I think the play¬ 
ers will play WCT. which is part of the 
Grand Prix. World Team Tennis and the 
major championships. Wimbledon and 
Forest Hills. 

“If we get through this season and then 
another, we'll be all right. I've always felt 
the fifth year was going to be the critical 
year for team tennis. The fifth year, next 
year, is going to be the key. I feel strong¬ 
ly about that.” 

Los Angeles owner Buss feels strong¬ 
ly. too. Last Friday night in the Forum, 
just before his Rosie Casals upset Evert 
to help the Strings beat the Racquets, he 
rattled off figures like the real-estate whiz 
and cx-chcmistry professor he is. The 
Strings, he said, are steadily closing in 
on their goal of selling 5,000 season tick¬ 
ets. If that many were sold, the average 
attendance would be 8.700 and the night¬ 
ly gross S43.000. The annual gross for 
22 home dates would be S946.000. L.A.’s 
annual profit, he said, would be $200.- 
000. and a sports franchise that profit¬ 
able would sell for $3 to $4 million. 

It sounded so logical, so inevitable. A 
listener sitting there with Buss might 
have felt the urge to sprint to the nearest 
telephone, call his broker and try to get 
a piece of the action. Everything was go¬ 
ing to be fine. And, who knows, failure 
fans—maybe it will be. end 
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The thinking person’s 
guide to 
slide projection. 


It's an exciting moment when you can really start 
enjoying the rich, dramatic beauty of your own color 
slides. There's nothing like seeing them projected. 
Which is why you should consider one of the many 
Kodak Carousel projectors. They are available with a 
curved field projection lens for sharper edge-to-edge 
projection. 


They treat your slides gently. 


Every Kodak Carousel projector uses gentle depend¬ 
able gravity to drop each slide into place. They're all 
easy to use. And all now come with the 
Kodak Carousel Transvue slide tray with 
illuminated slide numbers so you can 
always locate a slide, even in the dark. 

Kodak Transvue slide trays make slide 
storage easy, too. 



Different controls for different 
requirements. 

Kodak Carousel projectors are available 
in a variety of models. Many models offer 

remote control slide change—both for¬ 
ward and reverse. Some models give 
you automatic focusing; and some 
models even offer automatic slide 
changing at selected intervals. 

Know what your future options 
can be._ 

Everything from special-purpose 
lenses, stack loaders and slide clips, to 
special "presentation aids" for slide-to-tape synchroni¬ 
zation are available for use 
on most Kodak Carousel 
projectors. 

See Kodak Carousel projec¬ 
tors at your photo dealer's. 

The 60011 shown is 
less than $115. 

Kodak Carousel projectors 











LIKEA 


L ate in the afternoon of the last day of 
August 1976 I climbed off a Prinair 
flight in Charlotte Amalie and went down 
to the marina to see if anyone had 
brought in a blue marlin. The Prowess, 
owned by Joe Lopez of Coconut Grove. 
Fla. and operating out of Benner Bay. 
St. Thomas, had just broken the one-day 
record for catching blue marlin—seven. 

No one. as far as 1 knew, had ever ob¬ 
served a blue marlin beneath the sea. 
That was my goal, and the Prowess and 
her crew seemed to be my best chance 
of realizing it. 1 had come to St. Thomas 
a week before my prospective dive to fa¬ 
miliarize myself with the boat, the men— 
and the fish—on whom my life would 
depend. 

The One Bull, out of Savannah, was al¬ 
ready washing down at the Lagoon Fish¬ 
ing Center. The marlin she had fought 
that day lay athwart the dock, darkening 
in the long shadow of a hill that over¬ 
looked the marina. I stepped over its bill 
and stretched my arms out to estimate 
the length. The bill tapered to a point 
the size and color of a rusty railroad 
spike, but its overall length was not fa¬ 
miliar. It was too long for a saber and 
too short for a halberd. On top it looked 
smooth and brown like oiled teak, but if 
you stroked it. it felt like fine-grit sand¬ 
paper. The lower part was gray and 
coarse, more like a wood rasp. At its mar¬ 
gins it turned blood red, shading into 



One of the first men to swim with the blue marlin depicts 
the great, fluorescing fish’s struggle on the 100-fathom line 
TEXT AND PAINTINGS BY STANLEY MELTZOFF 


madder pink. At the base, just over the 
junction with the lower jaw, was the fish’s 
eye. as large as a mango. In the bloody 
bronze iris a deep blue pupil, the size 
and clarity of the lens on my camera, 
was suspended, regarding me gravely. 

The marlin’s head widened into shoul¬ 
ders as broad as a bison's, and was crest¬ 
ed with an erect fin that cut off passage 
along the dock. The fish stopped at that 
point, terminated with one large bite 
clearly outlined by scalloped teeth marks. 
Several partial bites had trimmed off the 
white flesh at either side. Many sharks 
must have gorged on the yards of miss¬ 
ing marlin. 

As I was reconstructing this feast in 
my mind, the Prowess backed into her 
moorings. She flew no marlin flag. In¬ 
stead. one raw plywood patch was at the 
waterline of the starboard gunwale aft. 
another farther forward and still others 
on the port side. Some of the patches 
had counterparts on the inside of the 
cockpit. Second Mate John Hewitt, a 
Montauk man. was pleased to show me 
photographs of a blue marlin making the 
largest hole. Its pike had rammed through 
the gunwale and been wedged in place 
by the end of a gas tank, which it had 
creased. A saw had been used to free the 
fish from the boat, and a dam had been 
improvised at sea to keep the water out. 

I spent that night considering how to 
get out of the water after seeing a blue 
marlin ... or how to get out of seeing a 
blue marlin in the first place. 

CHASING THE BAITS 

At the point where the wake churned by 
the twin diesels turns from white to blue, 
two Spanish mackerel on the outrigger 
lines jump through the surge. Closer to 
the foaming wake two ballyhoo leap with 
a vitality they never had in life. These 
baits seem to be stragglers hurrying to 
catch the churning mass where the boat 
rushes. Out of the burning sea a spear 
rises, glittering with points of light, strik¬ 
ing at the baits and knocking the line 
out of an outrigger. 

"Left outrigger." the cap- continued 
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Lured from the depths by the commotion the 
boat and baits have created, a martin homes 
in on the tantalizing, and lethal, ballyhoo. 
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Confused and infuriated 
by the hook, a marlin runs 
rather than sounds (left). 
Pursued by the backing 
boat, the fish is soon 
brought to its side (be¬ 
low) and is gaffed as 
a shark lurks close by. 
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BLUE MARLIN continued 


tain screams as the bill lunges and lung¬ 
es again. The two mates' bare skin glis¬ 
tens with spray as they pick their way 
over the wet deck to grab at the teaser 
lines. The rigger baits are pulled in to¬ 
ward the boat to tantalize the fish, mak¬ 
ing it strike from below and drawing it 
closer. Over the careful tangle of gear 
on the heaving deck, the angler, who on 
the Prowess sometimes will use line as 
light as 6-pound test, gets ready to slide 
into the fighting chair when the hookup 
is made. 

The shadow in the water composes it¬ 
self into a marlin radiating bands of co¬ 
balt blue, phosphorescent violet and ful¬ 
minating yellow. Three yards from the 
boat’s stern the blue marlin's mouth finds 
the bait. 

PINOCCHIO BOBBING FOR APPLES 

The men in the boat ride the boundary 
between the sky and the abyss. A hun¬ 
dred feet down a solitary blue marlin 
cruises, looking up at the light modulat¬ 
ed by wind and wave. Gazing from 
below, an experienced diver can imag¬ 
ine what the hungry fish sees—a small 
circle of light refracted by the waves. 

Against the shifting pattern of light in 
the circle directly above, the marlin can 
see other fish silhouetted. A single small 
fish is hardly visible; a fish not moving is 
virtually invisible. 

Only when a school of fish moves at 
the surface docs an enticing pattern of 
motion stand out against the set of the 
waves. Once given this clue, the outrid¬ 
ers of the school become visible to the 
marlin. 

The bottom of the boat storming 
through the water is coated with a thick 
layer of bubbles drawn under the prow. 
At the twin props, the rushing cloud of 
bubbles turns into dark roiling thunder- 
heads. which lighten and disappear as 
they rise to the surface behind the boat. 
The uproar of the boat serves to rivet 
the marlin's attention. The tumbling mass 
is interpreted as some great fish or school. 

From far below, the baits hauled be¬ 
hind the wake thrust through the waves, 
making their own small tunnels of tur¬ 
bulence. Snaking along, they look as if 


A released marlin spirals into the dark 
safety of the depths to vanish beyond 
the boundary of the diver's blue world. 


they are trying to keep up with the great 
crowd panicking ahead. The hunter, fath¬ 
oms down, decides to pick off a linger¬ 
ing member of the school. 

The ascending marlin will turn and 
turn again to catch the twisting bait, 
which leaps from wave crest to wave crest 
at eight knots. To the men in the boat it 
looks as if the marlin is striking at the 
bait to kill it, but the three-foot bill jut¬ 
ting from the marlin’s upper jaw seems 
to get in the way of its seeing or seizing 
the small fish. A marlin grabbing at bait 
is like Pinocchio bobbing for apples. 

The marlin may hold on to the bait 
even though the hook is not set. Marlin 
tend to run down sea. in the direction in 
which the wind is pushing the waves. 
Should the line go slack, the men must 
wait to see if the fish has dropped the 
bail or whether it has turned toward the 
boat. The angler hopefully reels in. The 
others look for a shadow in the surge. 

The shadow, if there, grows and be¬ 
gins to be touched with quivering bands 
of neon blue and faint scintillations, as 
of something burnished. If there’s a hook¬ 
up. the man in the fighting chair con¬ 
tinues to take in line as fast as his reel 
permits: the barefoot mates balance on 
the deck. One is the wire man. waiting 
to grasp the last 12 feet of wire leader. 
The other mate stands poised with the fly¬ 
ing gaff; a meat hook at one end is tied 
to a rope that will secure the marlin to 
the boat. The hook is thick enough to 
hoist a rhino, honed sharp enough at its 
tapered point to put a neat hole in the pe¬ 
riod at the end of this sentence. 

The marlin rising in vivid panoply may 
see the boat as the source of its trouble, 
and a frenzy for freedom is its reaction. 
Boats have been sunk at this point. A 
marlin cannot back up as it is drawn to 
the gaff and so it may hole the hull, as a 
bull confined in a corral holes the stock¬ 
ade. Leaping upward, the marlin can 
drive its spear through the rib cage of a 
man or. if it turns unpredictably. the fish 
can drag a careless wire man. tangled, 
into the sea. 

Anglers speak of the ferocity of a 
hooked blue marlin. They recall wartime 
sightings of the fish with pikes impaled 
in bales, barrels or other flotsam. To me 
this seems to be only evidence that the 
marlin can't see straight forward or jam 
on his brakes. These prove bad driving 
at the surface rather than bad temper. 


but men facing a charging marlin can¬ 
not but think otherwise. 

$ 10,000 PER MARLIN 

During the 10 weeks of summer 1976. 
the Prowess took 61 blue marlin in 38 
days of fishing north of the Virgin Is¬ 
lands. Joe Lopez took the record seven 
in one August day at the full moon tide. 
Frank Branch of Pahokee, Fla. was skip¬ 
per. Peter Gansz of West Palm Beach. 
Fla. first male. John Hewitt second mate. 

In 45 days of fishing, the One Bull 
out of Savannah, with Jack Morrow of 
West Palm Beach as captain and Jim 
Hardee of Savannah as mate, caught 58 
blue marlin. The largest fish weighed 
more than 500 pounds, the average 300 
to 400. On Sept. 7. Ralph Gilster Jr. of 
Victoria, Texas broke Lopez' record by 
catching nine blue marlin from the One 
Bull. Nine blue marlin in one day is a rec¬ 
ord like nine home runs in one World Sc¬ 
ries game, or nine gold medals for one 
athlete in the Olympics, or nine straight 
21s at blackjack. Of the 119 blue marlin 
taken by the two boats, all but a few were 
tagged and released. 

A blue marlin is hard to hook, hard to 
hold and harder still to bring up undam¬ 
aged by sharks. As a rule of thumb it 
costs about SI0.000 and takes several 
months to catch one blue marlin. One ful¬ 
fills a lifetime ambition for many anglers. 

Late last summer. Captain Johnny 
Harms in the Star Trek II hooked into a 
marlin that fought for 17 hours. The wire 
was brought to the boat by the angler. 
Hugh Foster, no fewer than eight times, 
but in the darkness and the seas the mates 
failed to hold the leader or set the gaff, 
and so the great fish pulled itself free. 
The story is not unique. Another marlin 
was lost to a stubborn angler who stayed 
in the fighting chair for 38 hours. 

SOARING THE lOO-FATHOMLINE 

The old man in Hemingway's tale was 
fishing for blue marlin for food, but the 
blue marlin is now commercially taken 
by long liners from only a few countries. 
Just as bald eagles will never be raised 
on farms for eggs and meat, the marlin 
will never be stocked in irrigation ditch¬ 
es waiting to be made into Filet-O-Fish. 

There is as much difference among 
billfish as there is among birds. Sword¬ 
fish are not rightly marlin, though close¬ 
ly related. The billfish-family members— 
continued 
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sails and marlin and spearfish—make 
their homes predominantly in tropical 
marine waters. The three biggest speared 
fishes, all of which can weigh more than 
half a ton. arc the swordfish and the black 
and the blue marlins. The others, the 
white and striped marlins, spearfish and 
sailfish, weigh but a few hundred pounds 
at the most. 

Sailfish and striped marlin are found 
in schools close enough to shore to be 
caught by a man trolling or casting a lure 
from a skiff. Swords have been taken as 
they lay sunning on the surface by men 
in dories rowing up behind them and 
thrusting into the fish a harpoon tied to 
a keg. The young black marlin of the Pa¬ 
cific are caught in shallow waters close 
to the reefs, though their weighty elders 
may sit stubbornly on the bottom for 
many hours, almost too great a weight 
to haul upward. 

The blue marlin is a solitary animal, 
though sometimes several may travel to¬ 
gether. In the Atlantic these loose 
schools, as well as the singles, can be 
found in the summer off Cape Hatteras 
and along the island chain of the Great¬ 
er Antilles, where the Caribbean shelf 
dives five miles down into the Puerto Ri¬ 
can trench. 

At its eastern end this abyss is cut oflT 
by an elbow formed by the upwelling of 
land that holds the Virgin Islands. The 
edge of this shelf is traced by the 100- 
fathom line. The top of the underwater 


escarpment is 600 feet below the surface 
and then drops abruptly another 25.000 
feet into the trench. The elbow, which 
the Prowess and the One Bull fish, is 24 
miles north of St. Thomas. 

Blue marlin ride the ocean currents 
like hawks along a mountain ridge seek¬ 
ing their prey—skipjack and blackfin 
tuna, frigate mackerel and squid. As the 
summer light wanes and the surface wa¬ 
ters cool, the blue marlin leave the edge 
of the Caribbean and purposefully move 
into the depths of the open Atlantic be¬ 
yond the range of sport fishing boats. Of 
the hundreds of blue marlin tagged, very 
few have ever been caught again and 
recorded. 

THREE-EYED UNICORN 

On first seeing a blue marlin, as at the first 
sight of a rhinoceros or perhaps more apt. 
if less possible, a unicorn, there seems 
very little to say besides some four-letter 
variant of "gee whiz.” The external odd¬ 
ities of this intimidating creature are but 
the beginnings of its marvels. Its stiffened 
pectoral fins serve as ailerons for banking, 
but they also swivel in their sockets to 
slow down the marlin, like the speed 
brakes on a jet. Two spines, remnants of 
the ventral fins, are kept tucked into a 
much longer slit that runs the length of 
the fish’s belly. No one has ever seen 
these extended in use. or has offered any 
acceptable explanation of their function. 
The marlin’s pineal gland lies under a 


transparent coating between its two eyes. 
Tracings of nerve impulses show that this 
third eye can sense light, but to what pur¬ 
pose is as yet undiscovered. 

Like its distant relative the tuna, the 
blue marlin keeps its body temperature 
warmer than the water in which it swims. 
It does this by heat exchange—the arte¬ 
rial blood is channeled close to the warm¬ 
er veinal blood and thus is warmed. Still, 
the blue marlin is cold blooded, and it 
prefers to ride a temperature gradient in 
the low 80s when at the surface. It does 
not generally enter the cold waters of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence or Nova Scotia like 
the tuna, and while as fast as the bluefin 
tuna, among the fastest of all fish, a mar¬ 
lin is capable of bursts of greater speed. 
So the blue marlin is something of a rar¬ 
ity everywhere, and a trophy anywhere. 

SALT ON THE SUNGLASSES 

The Prowess is a 43-foot Merritt Sport- 
fisherman, with twin 6-71 turbo diesels 
in a wooden hull that allow her to plane 
through high seas without pounding. The 
Prowess is a fishing machine rather than 
a yacht. Her secret is maneuverability. 
backward maneuverability. But her suc¬ 
cess as a design is a function of the crew’s 
expertise in handling her. Once on the 
trolling grounds, the captain faces back¬ 
ward on the flying bridge, steering the 
boat by her wake and the trace on the fa¬ 
thometers. The mates keep the riggers 
steadily supplied with Spanish mackerel, 
mullet or ballyhoo, toughened in form¬ 
aldehyde. Their spines have been cored 
out and hooks on leaders stitched into 
the slit fish. The bait, hook and leader 
are carefully joined together so that the 
whole combination can be changed in a 
few seconds, and yet still hold together 
as it is hauled through the seas or 
mouthed and released by marlin. As soon 
as a bait becomes oily or starts to flop 
oddly in the wake, the captain reminds 
the mates of what they are already do¬ 
ing. Sometimes Pete Gansz or John Hew¬ 
itt will hand a piece of cleaning tissue 
up to the captain, Frank Branch, to in¬ 
dicate that his view of the state of the 
baits is perhaps because of the salt on 
his sunglasses. Captain Frank's reply 
proves that there is plenty of salt in his 


Generally solitary fish, pairs of mar¬ 
lin are sometimes found—and hooked. 
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language and suggests the manner in 
which new baits may be provided from 
portions of the mates. Twenty bails or 
more are used each day while the Prow¬ 
ess bounds along at 900 to 1.100 rpm. 

FLUORESCENT FRENZY 

In the open Atlantic the wind holds at 
15 to 20 knots, swinging between south¬ 
east and northeast. Showers are frequent. 
At the peak of the 10-foot swells the tops 
of smaller waves blow off as scud. The 
shards of sharp light and the scatter of 
breaking foam make it hard to distinguish 
much behind the wake. Nothing can be 
seen in the two conduits of foam churn¬ 
ing into each other as they rush back¬ 
ward from the twin screws. Two hun¬ 
dred feet astern. 30 feet apart, the two 
baits on the outriggers hustle along. 

The captain on the flying bridge is al¬ 
most always the first to see the bill strik¬ 
ing. His yell makes everyone leap to his 
fighting station. If the mates have teased 
the fish in. the rod man can move the 
hooked bail into ihc marlin's field of vi¬ 
sion. If all has worked well the fish is 30 
feet from the boat. The blue marlin not 
only keeps up with the flying baits in the 
while water but moves from side to side 
as it tries to grasp the bait by its middle. 
Either in rage at failure to catch the flee¬ 
ing bait or in anger at once feeling the 
hook, the blue marlin may light up. its en¬ 
tire body turning fluorescent with fury. 
The shadow with the bill, up from the 
blue depths, becomes an electric wand, 
which may suddenly begin to strut on 
the water. Though the marlin is not close 
enough for the men to touch it. it is close 
enough to strike the boat and the men. 

Then the hooked marlin runs from the 
boat; this is the moment when the Prow¬ 
ess and her crew change the odds. When 
the marlin runs, the Prowess moves back¬ 
ward after it. Like a bobcat after a rab¬ 
bit. the Prowess pounces, following the 
dodging marlin. Backing down as fast as 
the marlin runs, the transom of the boat 
shoves up a wall of white water that pours 
onto the deck—and into the hull if some¬ 
one has forgotten to slam the cabin door 
tight. The black exhaust swirls into the 
cockpit, bubbling up through the wall of 
foam and water. The man in the fighting 
chair must reel in fast enough to elim¬ 
inate slack. The captain must not over¬ 
run the marlin. The wire man must hope 
that the leader will come quickly to his 


hand as he crouches under the waterfall 
at the transom. The man with the flying 
gaff must be ready to strike if the fish 
comes close, but he must hold the huge 
hook clear of the jumble of wet men and 
gear sliding on the tilting deck. 

If the Prowess is lucky the marlin is se¬ 
cured before it gets its act together. If 
the marlin runs straight or doubles back 
or decides to sound, the Prowess, fishing 
light tackle, will probably lose her fish. 
But the records of the Prowess and of 
the One Bull show that a boat with the 
right crew can snatch up a marlin before 
it sounds. 

A marlin sounding is a quarter ton go¬ 
ing down like an express elevator drop¬ 
ping to the basement with its cable cut. 
Now is the time of troubles as the mar¬ 
lin catches its second wind, resting 600 
feet below. 

Acting strangely on the bottom, the 
marlin attracts the attention of sharks, 
which normally pay no mind to a fish 
larger than themselves and much faster. 
If the marlin is lired enough, some bold 
shark in the gathering pack takes a first 
nip. And. above, the marlin becomes eas¬ 
ier to haul into the boat, since it gets light¬ 
er. smaller and less mobile by the sec¬ 
ond. What comes up is no trophy. 

SAFETY FIRST 

The technique of the Prowess and the 
summer concentration of blue marlin 
north of the Virgins shifted the odds 
enough for someone to dive to a fresh 
marlin, in clear water unencumbered by 
sharks, without waiting months or years 
for the right combination. The Prowess 
offered the best chance I would ever have 
to watch live blue marlin in the open 
ocean. I did not know quite how I would 
get in or out of the boat, but I was sure 
that I would be the first one to swim 
with blue marlin. I was wrong. 

Armando Jenik, a diving professional 
and photographer, had taught the crew 
of the Prowess how to use scuba gear. 
He had worked with Jacques Cousteau 
as local adviser and photographer record¬ 
ing the migration of humpback whales 
through the Drake Passage in 1972. In 
August 1976 the crew of the Prowess. 
confident of the abundance of marlin, 
had allowed Jenik to come with them 
one day when the boat was not char¬ 
tered and to photograph marlin under¬ 
water. The crew was familiar with the 


needs of a diver and was confident that 
the hazards were manageable, at least 
with a nearly subdued marlin. 

Jenik's dive had been successful, so I 
had to be content to be the second man 
to swim with the live marlin. 

Jenik let me dive with him for a week 
while he made sure that I was safe to be 
with in the water. I made sure that his no¬ 
tion of safety coincided with mine and 
that he was reliable. Jenik was more; he 
was superb, a world-class diver and an ex¬ 
cellent photographer. The crew of the 
Prowess would not have let me jump off 
their boat for anything as trivial as a pic¬ 
ture story without their personal friend¬ 
ship and trust in Jenik. They knew quite 
well what a fresh marlin could do to a 
quarter of a million dollars’ worth of 
boat, the four men on it—or the divers 
in the water. 

MEETING THE MARLIN 

With the wind stiff southeast gusting to 
20 knots, the Prowess began to troll the 
elbow just on the 100-fathom line. Cap- 
vain Frank raised a marlin, Pete Gansz 
and John Hewitt leased it in. Captain 
Ron Hamlin, the boat’s original master 
who was back this day as a guest, brought 
the fish to the wire, and Jenik and I 
strapped on our tanks, flopped over the 
gunwales into the sea. and kicked down 
to clear the bubbles, the boat and her 
screws as fast as we could. 

Infinite luminous blue with no horizon 
line or bottom, no sound but the wheeze 
of my own scuba. In the void, nothing— 
no point or mark to scale size or distance, 
no texture to diminish in recession. As I 
turned to find something on which to fix 
my eyes, suddenly the marlin was there, 
filling my whole vision. Jenik's bubbles 
rose from just below me. The blue marlin 
regarded us reflectively for a moment and 
beckoned us with its sword glowing dull 
red and glinting bronze. Sheathed in mid¬ 
night. the fish glided down into the pro¬ 
found blue and we followed. 

What happened as I considered the 
blue marlin in the sea is better shown 
than told. The paintings accompanying 
this story try to say what I saw and 
how I felt during those hectic 20 min¬ 
utes before the fish was brought to gaff. 
If I cannot take you to the realm of the 
blue marlin to see with your own eyes. 
I have tried to let you see this creature 
through mine. end 
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TLL DO ANYTHING I CAN 
GETAWAY WITH 1 


What’s a little holding or eye gouging or biting among NFL players? For St. 
Louis’ controversial Guard Conrad Dobler, ‘anything’ on a football field 
seems to be everything short of neutron warfare by DAPHNE HURFORD 


O ne of the questions on the NFL's 
personnel survey form is. “Did you 
take up football for any particular rea¬ 
son?" Conrad Dobler’s answer was, "It 
is still the only sport where there is con¬ 
trolled violence mixed with careful tech¬ 
nical planning. Football is still a very 
physical game." 

What Dobler. the 6' 3". 260-pound 
All-Pro right guard for the St. Louis Car¬ 
dinals, means by “controlled violence.” 
“careful technical planning" and “a very 
physical game” is that “I’ll do anything 
I can get away with to protect my quar¬ 
terback." And according to his oppo¬ 
nents. what Dobler gets away with is 
holding, eye gouging, face-mask twisting, 
leg whipping, tripping, even biting. 

Outside St. Louis Dobler is considered 
the “dirtiest" player in the league, some¬ 
one who makes even Oakland's George 
Atkinson look like Mr. Clean. In fact, in 
one game Dobler’s tactics so infuriated 
Merlin Olsen, the now-retired defensive 
tackle of the Los Angeles Rams, that Ol¬ 
sen swore he would never utter Dobler’s 
name again. However, there is one play¬ 
er who has good reason to utter Dobler's 
name in his prayers—Cardinal Quarter¬ 
back Jim Hart. Thanks to the protec¬ 
tion—legal or otherwise—afTorded by 
Dobler and his linemates. Hart has been 
sacked only 41 times the last three sea¬ 
sons. an NFL low. Among others who 
recognize Dobler's prowess are the NFL 
coaches, who have twice picked him to 
start in the Pro Bowl. 

Dobler was just another obscure of¬ 
fensive lineman until 1974. his third sea¬ 
son in the league, when some members 
of the Minnesota Vikings jokingly re¬ 
quested rabies shots before a game 
against the Cardinals. Suddenly Dobler 
had acquired an image. "What you need 
when you play against Dobler." said 
one rival, “is a string of garlic buds 
around your neck and a wooden slake. 
If they played every game under a full 
moon. Dobler would make All-Pro. He 
must be the only guy in the league who 
sleeps in a casket." When the camera 
showed -Dobler going through his rep¬ 
ertoire during a telecast of a St. Louis- 
Dallas game, commentator Tom Brook- 
shier wondered aloud. "How does he 
get away with it?" 
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Asked the same question. Dobler says 
that he holds no more than any other 
player, that he would get caught more 
often if he did. and that reports of his das¬ 
tardly deeds have been exaggerated. In 
the next breath, he says that rules are 
made to be broken and adds, with a 
slightly superior air. "If you're going to 
break the rules, you've got to have a lit¬ 
tle style and class." Asked if he really 
bites opponents, Dobler usually replies 
that he would never do such a tasteless 
thing, believing as he docs in good oral 
hygiene. Of course, he adds. “If some¬ 
one stuck his hand in your face mask 
and put his fingers in your mouth, what 
would you do?" 

While Dobler insists that he is an ag¬ 
grieved party as far as holding is con¬ 
cerned. he willingly offers a few hints on 
the best way to hold a defensive lineman 
or a blitzing linebacker. “Always keep 
your hands inside your chest because it's 
much harder for the referees to see them 
when they’re in there.” he says, “and if 
a guy does get past you. grab his face 
mask, not his jersey." Dobler also rec¬ 
ommends “hooking"—clamping the op¬ 
ponent with your arm and dragging him 
down—as an effective means of detain¬ 
ing defenders. 

"Sometimes I hold by accident." he 
says. "You know, I get my hand caught 
in a face mask. But always remember this: 
at no time do my fingers leave my hand." 

Surprisingly. Dobler rarely uses his 
longue on rivals. "You have to get just 
the right comment to make them mad." 
he says. "Verbal abuse could take all day. 
A faster and more efficient way to ag¬ 
gravate and intimidate people is to knock 
the stuffing out of them." Dobler par¬ 
ticularly likes to aggravate and intimidate 
other Pro Bowlers, first-round draft 
choices and players whose salaries are 
higher than his $50,000 a year. "Of 
course I’m vindictive." he says. "I was a 
fifth-round draft choice, and w'ho ever 
heard of a player from Wyoming?" 

Born in Chicago. Dobler grew up in 
the middle of the Mojave Desert at Twen- 
tymne Palms. Calif. There are seven Do¬ 
bler children—Corrine. Cynthia. Clif¬ 
ford. Conrad. Christopher. Catherine 
and Cassandra—and Conrad always was 
considered the "meanest kid" in the fam¬ 
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ily. Catherine, who was unlucky enough 
to win the starring role in a charming 
Joan of Arc game devised by her broth¬ 
er. says Conrad "was always mean and 
ornery and liked to show off his mus¬ 
cles." Conrad's mother Clara says her 
son was always compassionate and ea¬ 
ger to help someone less fortunate, that 
he is definitely "a winner, not a loser" 
and that he has always been "just like 
his father." His father, a former Golden 
Gloves fighter whom Conrad calls "Big 
John." says that "Conrad plays pretty 
good football from what they tell me" 
and adds that his son "is not quite as 


mean as they say he is." As proof he of¬ 
fers a tale about Conrad, then nine, es¬ 
corting his mother to the doctor after 
she had cut her hand and fainting at 
the sight of her blood. 

Conrad claims he has alw ays been mo¬ 
tivated by a lack of peer approval. After 
attending a Catholic grammar school, 
where there were only eight students in 
his graduating class, he went to a large 
high school where he fell lost and in¬ 
significant. To gain acceptance he took 
up football and basketball. "I never fin¬ 
ished a basketball game." he says. "I al¬ 
ways fouled out. Something just seemed 
cmUinucd 




DOBLER continued 


to come over me. I had more fouls. I 
think, than the second string had points.” 
A football scholarship took him to the 
University of Wyoming. Recently he 
taunted his coach at Wyoming. Jack Tay¬ 
lor. saying. ‘Tm the only IOC player the 
Cowboys ever had. All it took to recruit 
me was one letter." At Wyoming Do- 
bler maintained a B average in his po¬ 
litical-science major and child-psychol¬ 
ogy minor. 

Drafted by the Cardinals in 1972. Do- 
bler was released before the start of his 
rookie season. Luckily for Dobler a num¬ 
ber of the Cardinals’ offensive linemen 
were injured early in the '72 season, and 
they re-signed him in time for their third 
game. "When I came back 1 decided that 
I’d just play my own game," Dobler says. 
“I’d do what 1 do best and make the oth¬ 
er guys play into my hands, make them 
have to beat me.” 

Jim Hanifan. St. Louis' offensive line 
coach, says of his right guard. "You’d 
have to kill him to beat him." Dobler 
smiles. “When you’re fighting in the dirt 


for a position, climbing up from the bot¬ 
tom, you know what it is to compete.” 
he says. "If we both wanted it. I’d want 
it more. I’d mow ’em right down with 
no compassion, no mercy." 

By midseason of 1972 Dobler had be¬ 
come the Cardinals’ starling right guard, 
and he currently has no plans to vacate 
the position. 

"I’ve thrived on criticism." Dobler 
says. “Tell me I can’t do it, and that’s all 
I need. When 1 started out. no one gave 
a damn who I was. I had to prove to ev¬ 
eryone that they had a fight on their 
hands. All the bad mouthing I get is just 
fuel. If a guy says he doesn’t respect me. 
he just makes my job that much easier.” 
When Olsen accused Dobler of having a 
tremendous ego, Dobler replied. "If you 
don’t have an ego. you're a wino.” When 
Minnesota Defensive Tackle Doug Suth¬ 
erland labeled Dobler a "marked man." 
Dobler said. “I’d have a lot more fun in 
this game if more people said they were 
going to get me. I’ve been playing dirty 
a lot longer than they have. Yeah. I’ll 


get mine someday, but when I do. I’ll 
take my portion plus some.” 

For all his tough talk. Dobler is often 
astonished when he watches himself on 
game films. “Sometimes I can't believe 
what I do, that I can fling my body around 
the way I do," he says. "Those things hap¬ 
pen at the time. I couldn't repeat any 
one of them." Something certainly does 
come over Dobler during a game. The 
Greeks had a word for it: aristeia. that 
special show of valor when great war¬ 
riors put forth superhuman effort. Dio- 
medes had arisicia. so did Hector. What 
does Dobler call it? "I don’t know. In¬ 
sanity, maybe." Hanifan calls it a mean 
streak. But Homer and Hanifan would 
agree that the truly great warriors leave 
their whatever-you-call-it at the scene of 
battle, and away from the gridiron Do¬ 
bler is a charmer. 

Intelligent and articulate, he is quick 
to laugh and has a gentle, polite manner. 
He lights women’s cigarettes, saying. "I 
once dated a sorority girl." and never for¬ 
gets to add. "It’s just an adjective" when 
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You never have to 
remove a Brother 
Cassette Ribbon to 
make a correction. 

Any way you look at it, the Brother way is the better 
way. 

Unlike some cartridge typewriters, you never have 
to remove a Brother Correction Cassette Ribbon to 
make a correction. 

You never have to wonry about messy ink-stained 
fingers, either. Because with a Brother Cassette, 
your fingers never have to touch the ribbon to change 
the ribbon. 

The Brother L10 plus 3 also features the last word 
in typing conveniences. Such as a full 13" carriage, 
electric power carriage return, electric repeat 
backspacer and so much more. Even a molded 
carrying case for greater portability. 

Write today for the name of your nearest 
dealer. 

Brother...made better 
to make your life 


There are two ways 
to correct a typing error. 


The other way: 

1. Take out the cartridge 

2. Put it down 

3. Pick up correction cartridge 

4. Insert it into the typewriter 

5. Backspace 

6. Type out the error 

7. Take out correction cartridge 

8. Put it down 

9. Pick up typing cartridge 

10. Insert it into the typewriter 

11. Backspace _ 

12. Type in the correction 


The Brother way: 

1. Backspace 

2. Move ribbon selector 

3. Type out error 

4. Backspace 

5. Move ribbon selector 

6. Type in correction 


brother 

INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 

8 Corporate Place. Piscataway. N.J. 08854 
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Long Lights; 8 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. 


NEW L&M LONG LIGHTS 
LOWER IN “TUT THAN 
ALL LEADING LONGS! 


LONG CIGARETTE WITH 100% VIRGIN TOBACCO 
WINS “TAR” COMPARISON AGAINST BIGGEST SELLERS* 

w v i ■ fi.wri i 1 —i———MM 



•Based un Maxwell Report. 1976. 


New L&M Long Lights yield only 8 mg. “tar"- 
less than all leading longs. You get a big taste 
advantage, too. New L&M Long Lights are the 
only long cigarettes made with just the tender 
"filet"of 100% virgin all-leaf 
tobacco. 

And there's no wait¬ 
ing for taste from this long 
cigarette. The exclusive 
Flavor Tube'” filter 
delivers full 
"filet" flavor 
from the very 
first puff. 


REALLY REALTASTE. 
QNLY8MG.“TAR’.’ 


COMPARE YOUR 

LONG CIGARETTE 

MG 

TAR 

L&M LONG LIGHTS 

8 

Winston Longs 

19 

Benson & Hedges 100s 

18 

Marlboro 100s 

18 

Pall Mall Gold 100s 

19 

Kent Golden Lights 100s 

10 

Tareyton 100s 

16 

Viceroy Super Longs 

18 

Silva Thins 100s 

17 

Virginia Slims 

16 

Merit 100s 

12 

Vantage Longs 

11 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 















A go-anywhere network of highways 

move 


and that helps 


a-million bridges have been built. 

Probably the most important devel¬ 
opment in American highway travel is 
the Interstate Highway System. It’s a 
42,500-mile network comprising the 
nation’s most important roads, and ac¬ 
cording to the International Road 
Foundation, these roads are among the 
best in the world. 

Our highways and bridges are the 
result of a joint effort between federal, 
state and local governments and private 
businesses—both large and small. 
Working with the various highway de¬ 
partments, private firms such as con¬ 
sulting engineers, general contractors 
and a wide range of subcontracting 
specialists are involved in the design, 


A reminder from U.S. Steel 


When you think about it, America’s 
highways and bridges make a big dif¬ 
ference in our economy and lifestyle. 

They carry products from plants to 
customers. More than 7 5% of all farm 
products are transported by road. As 
many as three-quarters-of-a-million 
businesses depend on motor vehicles. 
And, of course, highways play a major 
role in getting people to work, children 
to school, families on vacation. 

There are 131-million motor 
vehicles registered in this country— 
that’s over 100-million more than any 
other nation. To keep them all moving, 
3.8-million miles of roads and over half- 









and bridges helps people and products 
make America work. 


construction and maintenance of our 
nation’s highways and bridges. This co- 
operation between governments and 
business is one of the things that 
helps make our American Economic 
System work. 

U.S. Steel has long been a part of 
this process. Our products and technical 
expertise have, for many years, been 
valuable to people concerned with the 
construction and maintenance of high¬ 
ways and bridges. 

Thousands of tons of our steel have 
gone into bridges, and thousands of 
tons of our welded wire fabric have 
reinforced miles of highway. We supply 
cement through our U niversal Atlas 
Cement Division. And our American 


Bridge Division, builder of some of the 
biggest bridges in this country, recently 
erected the record setting New River 
Gorge Bridge in West Virginia. 

We believe that the American Eco¬ 
nomic System, which has contributed 
so much to the physical building of 
America, is the best system in the world. 
We must allow it to continue to function 
freely, so that it will never fail to gener¬ 
ate more growth and greater prosperity. 

United States Steel, 600 Grant 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


We’re involved. 










While you've been working your way up 
for all these years, we've been quietly 
waiting for you to arrive. 



Seagrams V.O. 

Bottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the world. 
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DOBLER continued 



he thinks his language might offend. His 
intensity shows in his chewed nails and 
in his restlessness; his hunger for approv¬ 
al shows in his attempts to entertain He 
even does magic tricks. Dobler holds 
strong opinions, speaks his mind freely 
and then worries that he spoke too free¬ 
ly. When a player complains about Do- 
blcr's methods. Conrad simply says. 
“He'll get over it." But when Dobler feels 
he has hurt a friend’s feelings, he says, 
"Oh, he’ll get over it. But you know 
something. I won’t.” 

Doblcr’s looks belie his 26 years. His 
dark brown hair is liberally dusted with 
gray. He limps as a result of arthritis in 
his knees, and he says he has “the bones 
of a 65-year-old man.” His own private 
set of harpies keeps him from sleeping 
well, and when awake he can be de¬ 
scribed as hyperactive. He skis well, plays 
racquetball with grace and throws a dart 
with deadly accuracy. 

During the off-season the Doblers— 
Conrad, wife Linda and 7-year-old son 
Mark—live in Laramie. Wyo. Dobler 
owns some property, including a bar 
called Block 11. in the town of Encamp¬ 
ment (pop. 321) high in the Sierra Ma- 
dres. The bar is so named because of zon¬ 
ing rules, not because Dobler thinks he 
can simultaneously block all 11 men on 
a team. 

Every June there is a Woodchoppers 
Jamboree in Encampment, and Block 11 
is the center of the boisterous nocturnal 
activity. Dobler always attends the jam¬ 
boree, driving up from Laramie in his 
CB-equipped Mercedes, because it is 
such fun and, well, because his presence 
in Block 11 guarantees peace. Things can 
get rough in Wyoming saloons, most of 
which have iron bars on the windows to 
prevent the throwing of furniture and/or 
people through the glass, but no one is 
eager to deal with a bouncer of Dobler’s 
size and reputation. The men’s room in 
Block 11 is filled with raunchy graffiti ex¬ 
pressing opinions on Dobler’s athletic 
abilities—or lack of them. High above 
all the remarks, written in large letters, 
is: "Expletive deleted the Pine Lodge.” 
Asked what this means, Dobler. blush¬ 
ing. says that the Pine Lodge is another 
bar in town and that he is the author of 
that particular piece of graffiti. 

Linda Dobler, who was raised on a 
Wyoming ranch, will receive her bach¬ 
elor’s degree in psychology from the Uni¬ 
versity of Wyoming in December and in¬ 
tends to continue her studies until she 


gets a doctorate. Despite what others 
might think, she says she does not need 
it to handle her husband. She drinks 
tequila by the shot (no lime, no salt), man¬ 
ages home, family and school with ease 
and roundly beats her husband at ten¬ 
nis. She admits that Conrad has a mean 
streak but says it doesn’t affect their life 
together. 

Conrad worries that talk of his im¬ 
age as the NFL's dirtiest player will 
turn the officials against him. Already, 
he claims, he receives extra scrutiny from 
officials. “In one game I was called for 
tripping a guy who was standing up,” 
he says. “Sure 1 tried to trip him, but 1 
didn’t succeed, and attempted tripping 
is not illegal." He pauses, then adds. 
“Oh. hell, the officials are only human.” 
Some members of the Dobler clan tend 
to get upset when Conrad’s reputation 
is discussed, but his mother says that 
she was told by an official that her son 
is “an intelligent player who has finesse, 
knows the rules and uses them to the 
nth degree." She is unconcerned about 
his image, saying, "If that helps bring 

in money to the stadium, well_" 

Linda Dobler occasionally worries about 
the effect Conrad’s reputation will have 
on Mark, but the boy seems to be able 
to differentiate between No. 66 on the 
field and the person who is his father. 
Once when Mark was being taunted by 
a schoolmate about his father’s play. 
Mark ended the discussion by saying. 
"He’s only doing his job." 

If Dobler’s image has hindered his per¬ 
formance by making the officials more 


aware of him, Conrad feels it has also 
helped by making opponents more aware 
of him. "Sometimes someone will say, 
'Watch out, Dobler’s behind you." ” he 
sjiys. “The guy stops and turns around, 
and that gives us the time we need to 
complete the play." 

Dobler says defensive players fall into 
three categories: “The quick ones who 
never touch you. the strong ones who 
beat the heck out of you and the few 
who are both strong and quick. I'd 
rather go against a quick guy. He does 
certain things well, and you know what 
he’ll do." 

Dobler wonders whether it will be as 
easy in the years ahead, for he fears he 
might be mellowing. “At the Pro Bowl 
you get to know and like your oppo¬ 
nents." he says. “And when you like a 
guy. you don’t step on his fingers or kick 
him getting up.” Last winter Dobler said 
he would play for five more years at the 
most. Now he talks about playing long¬ 
er. He says he cannot imagine a Sunday 
without a game, although he hopes he 
won’t play past his prime. He is aware 
of what happens to athletes w ho play too 
long and of the fleeting quality of fame. 
But it’s not just the taste of stardom or 
the camaraderie that Dobler says he 
would miss. It’s playing football—and 
playing it well. 

Of course, if Conrad Dobler ever does 
mellow, he can use his own words to 
bring him back to reality: “If you ever 
forget that football is a violent game, 
they’ll catch you gazing at the stars and 
put your lights out.” eno 
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BASEBALL Larry Keith 



Ken Singleton has led the Orioles to 
the top with a quick bat that more than 
compensates for his slow locomotion 


Beat feet 
but 

eyes right 


B efore a game in Baltimore recently, 
American League All-Star Manager 
Billy Martin of New York called Ken Sin¬ 
gleton aside and assured the Oriole right- 
fielder that he would be selected for this 
week’s game. Singleton thanked him. 
proceeded to go 4 for 4 at the plate and. 
with his team trailing 7-5 in the bottom 
of the ninth, was removed for a pinch 
runner. Singleton, you see. is an All-Star 
with an asterisk. “His career will be 
marred by the fact that he runs like me." 
says Player-Coach Brooks Robinson. 

When baseball ability was handed out. 
Ken Singleton received just about every 
advantage a major-leaguer could want. 
The 30-year-old Oriole was blessed with 
a strong arm. a sure glove and a pro¬ 
ductive. sometimes powerful bat from 
both sides of the plate. He also was giv¬ 
en a pleasing face, an imposing 6' 4". 
213-pound body and an imperturbable 
disposition. Unfortunately, he was grant¬ 
ed the speed of a turtle. The fleetness in 
the family apparently went to his broth¬ 
er Fred, a former Penn State hurdler w ho 
is now a high school track coach. 

But slowness of foot has not prevent¬ 
ed Singleton from serving as Baltimore’s 
anchorman in the slambang American 
League East race. At the All-Star break 
the surprising Orioles were in first place, 
ahead of Boston and New York, and Sin¬ 
gleton was fourth in the league in hitting 
with a .331 average. “He’s the kind of hii- 
ter.” says Manager Earl Weaver, "who 
can start a rally by getting on base or 
end one by driving in the winning run." 

Twice this year the switch-hitting Sin¬ 
gleton has won an extra-inning game 
with a single, and he shares the team lead 
in RBIs. but the ability to wangle his way 
on base is his particular knack. Usually 
batting third. Singleton has failed to 
reach first in only seven games this year 
and his overall on-base percentage is a 
rarefied .444. Part of the reason is his bat¬ 
ting average (.423 against lefthanders. 
.291 against righties). In addition, his 
sharp eye for the strike zone helps ac¬ 
count for around 80 bases on balls a year, 
"Pilchers have to be careful with me." 
says Singleton, "because I have the size 
and strength to hit the ball out. but I 
also have such a good eye that they can't 
just nibble around the plate. My job is 
mainly to get on base and if they don't 
put the ball over, even if it's just barely in¬ 
side or outside. I usually won’t swing." 


There was a lime earlier this year, 
however, when his eyes were a serious 
problem. The trouble began in late April, 
and several days passed before it w as cor¬ 
rectly diagnosed as an inflamed cornea. 
Further delay. Singleton learned, could 
have resulted in his losing his sight al¬ 
together. But with proper treatment he 
missed only nine games, 

Those dependable eyes more than 
compensate for his undependable legs, 
w hich have accounted for only 18 steals 
in 48 career attempts. "I could steal a lot 
of bases if I had good speed." he says. 
"And it usually takes two hits to score 
me from first. I know this prevents me 
from being a complete player, but I don't 
let it bother me." 

Very little, in fact, seems to get under 
Singleton's skin. He is so quiet and well- 
mannered that Weaver calls him a "gen¬ 
tleman." an uncommon locker-room 
tribute. On the field he accepts bad calls 
with equanimity, having been thrown out 
of only one game in his career. "There's 
always another at bat." he reasons. 

Although Singleton has hit .300 twice 
before (.302 with Montreal in 1973 and 
.300 with Baltimore in 75). this is the 
first time he has done it by swinging bet¬ 
ter from the right side than the left. Last 
season he was .224 righty. ,297 lefty. 
"Technically I believe I'm a better hitter 
right-handed because I can adjust to an 
inside or outside pitch better." he says, 
“but experience has made me more ef¬ 
fective left-handed. I don't know why my 
right-handed average has suddenly gone 
way up. Now I have a different kind of 
problem. I'm around .300 again against 
righthanders and now that's bringing me 
down. But it's a problem I don’t mind 
putting up with." 

Singleton’s career as a switch hitter 
began when he was a kid playing stick- 
ball in Mount Vernon. N.Y. Even though 
the Yankees played in the nearby Bronx 
and his house had previously belonged 
to the family of Brooklyn Pitcher Ralph 
Branca, he was a confirmed Giants root¬ 
er. "Supporting the Yankees was front¬ 
running." he says. Although a natural 
lefthander. Singleton would emulate each 
man in the Giant lineup—batting right 
for Mays, left for McCovey. etc. One 
summer Singleton belied his name by hit¬ 
ting a ton of homers, about 300 of them, 
he recalls. "A homer was any ball that 
landed on top of the grocery store across 
continued 
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THE LONGER WE BUILD THEM 
THE LONGERTHEY LAST. 



VOLVO 

The car for people 
who think. 


In 1966, the average life expectanc y of a 
Volvo in Sweden was 12 years. 
Latest fi gures show its up to 16 years. 


If how long a car lasts is any indication of 
how well its built, you'll be interested to know 
that Volvos have been lasting longer. 

Latest figures from the Swedish Motor 
Vehicle Inspection Company show that in the 
last ten years, the average life expectancy of a 
Volvo in Sweden has increased by 37%. 

We can’t guarantee a Volvo will last the 
same length of time in this country. But its nice 
to know the potential for survival is there. 

Of course, reducing the speed with which a 
Volvo travels to the junkyard isn't the only 
improvement we've made in ten years. We've 
also found a lot of ways to make that trip 
safer and more enjoyable. 

We've introduced rack and pinion steer¬ 
ing because it's surer and more precise. 

We've improved our entire 
suspension system. So you get 
a smooth ride, even over 
unimproved roads. 

We've redesigned 
our engines to make 
them faster and 
more efficient. 

In high¬ 
speed passing, 
the Volvo 264 
with its 
overhead 


cam V-6—surpasses a BMW 320i.The Volvo 
240—with its fuel-injected, overhead cam 
4-cylinder engine—out-accelerates a Cutlass 
with a V-8. 

We've also made the inside of a Volvo a 
more comfortable place to spend the years. 

We've added a 12-outlet heating and venti¬ 
lation system that keeps the air continuously 
fresh. 

In 1964, we introduced orthopedically- 
designed bucket seats. Which we've been 

improving ever since. 

Volvo seats now 
adjust in eight differ¬ 
ent directions. They 
have lumbar supports 
that you can firm or 
soften against the 
small of your back. 
And on the Volvo 264, 
the driver's seat is 
heated. 

When it comes 
to safety, no one de¬ 
mands more of Volvo 
than Volvo. 

Even the U.S. 


government is im- 

what we’ve 

recently 
Volvos for 
testing program 
that will help estab¬ 
lish safety standards 
for cars of the future. 

What all of this 
proves is simple. 

A Volvo may last 
a long time. 

But you'll get a 
lot more out of it than 


years. 
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BASEBALL continued 

Columbus Avenue," he says. “Of course, 
the pitcher had to get it back.” 

Later. Singleton played in a local 
league against the older Rod Carew and 
signed with the Mets after his freshman 
year at Hofstra University. It was not un¬ 
til he and two teammates were traded to 
Montreal for Rusty Staub in 1972 that 
he became a regular. Success was fur¬ 
ther delayed until he overcame a debil¬ 
itating allergy to wool, particularly the 
wool in the Expos’ uniform. No sooner 
did Singleton slip into a set of specially 
made doubleknits than he became a ter¬ 
ror at the plate, raising his average from 
.245 to .274 and the next year leading 
the Expos in hitting and homers (23) and 
the National League in on-base percent¬ 
age (.429). was a nemesis.” he says. 
After dropping to .276 in 1974 Singleton 
was traded to Baltimore, where he im¬ 
mediately became the Most Valuable 
Oriole, leading the team in batting, runs, 
hits, doubles and walks. 

Singleton has continued to make his 
off-season home in Canada, spending the 
winter “trying to keep warm." This fall 
he will finally get some relief since he is 
moving with his French-Canadian wife 
Colette and son Matthew to Southern 
California. 

Baltimore, though, is where he will re¬ 
main as a player. After leading the Ori¬ 
oles in hitting for the second straight sea¬ 
son last summer, he signed a five-year 
contract, the longest ever offered by the 
front office. 

It did not take Singleton long to start 
earning his money. He went above .300 
in the ninth game of the year and now 
threatens to break the modern Oriole rec¬ 
ord of .322 set 21 years ago by Bob Nie- 
man. Singleton should succeed, especial¬ 
ly since he is considered an even better 
hitler after the All-Star break. But don’t 
expect him to set any speed records along 
the way. 


THE WEEK 

(July 10 - 16 ) 

by JIM KAPLAN 


A I C A QT Ken Singleton wasn't 
rAL- LrAO I the only hero as Balti¬ 
more (6-1) moved into first place. Mike Flan¬ 
agan beat New York 4-3 and Milwaukee 4-2 
for his fourth and fifth consecutive complete- 


game victories. Ross Grimsley won tw ice and 
Rudy May once. Though Eddie Murray (10 
for 26. two game-winning hits) continued his 
barrage at the plate, it was Oriole pitching 
that had people finally believing Baltimore is 
a true contender Fans of Boston (6-21. 
though, are worried their pitching may not 
be strong enough. Accordingly, the happiest 
news of the week was not that Carl Yastrzem- 
ski got his 2.655th hit to take over the club ca¬ 
reer lead from Ted Williams, but that Rick 
Wise pitched strongly in two w ins. 

New York's act was growing more and 
more tiresome. After Grimsley knocked the 
Yankees out of first place. New York Man¬ 
ager Billy Martin blamed the 6-0 loss on 
“greaseballs.’' This is the same Martin w ho at¬ 
tributed the Reds' four-game sweep of the 
World Series to bloop hits. The next day an 
unnamed Yankee accused owner George 
Steinbrenner of doing Martin's managing. 
Later in the week Catfish Hunter called his 
teammates selfish and wondered why Martin 
couldn't settle on a rotation. The answer is 
that the staff has been ailing all season. At 
week's end the Yankees (2-5) dropped two 
to Kansas City and were in third place. 

Detroit (4-3) and Toronto (3-5) had topsy¬ 
turvy weeks. The Tigers ran off a three-game 
win streak and a three-game losing streak. 
There was instant grief for 25.000 fans w hen 
Mark Fidrych had to leave a game with a 
sore arm after 15 pitches, Then there was in¬ 
stant joy when his substitute. Jim Crawford, 
threw 8'/j innings of scoreless baseball to beat 
Toronto 2-1. Blue Jay Ron Fairly, who cel¬ 
ebrated his 39th birthday, was named to the 
American League All-Star team even as he 
was going 2 for 28. 

There was nothing but bad news m Mil¬ 
waukee (1-6) and Cleveland (1-7). The Brew¬ 
ers have lost 10 of their last 12 and Manager 
Alex Grammas was suffering further abuse. 
“Grammas is a nice guy." said utility man 
Mike Hegan. "but as a manager he makes a 
good third-base coach." Whereupon the 
Brewers gave Hegan his unconditional re¬ 
lease. When they blew a 4-3 ninth-inning lead 
and went on to drop a seven-hour double- 
header to Boston. Third Baseman Sal Bando 
had another observation. "We’re going to 
have to learn to come back." he said. “That's 
the one lesson we have to learn. We lost the 
first game, but we still had the chance to sal¬ 
vage a decent day. and it snowballed into a 
very bad day.” The Indians homered nine 
times, but among the pitchers only Jim Bib- 
by could complete a game. And he lost it. 

BALT 53-38 BOS 51-37 NY 50-41 CLEV 40-47 
DET 40-49 MIL 40-49 TOR 33-57 

A I \IWrOT California (3-4) busily 
/»L_ VVLOI fired one manager 
(Norm Sherry), hired another (Dave Gar¬ 
cia). fired a pitching coach (Billy Muffett) 
and hired a batting coach (Frank Robinson). 

continued 
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Isn’t there some way to 
compare life insurance costs 
without confusion? 



We wrote the book on it. 

The Life Insurance Business believes in a well- 
informed consumer. And that includes being 
able to easily evaluate the cost of comparable 
policies. So the industry developed a reliable 
method that enables the consumer to do just 
that. 

THE INTEREST-ADJUSTED METHOD 

Insurance experts devised an index to help make 
a comparison between similar policies possible. 
It's called the Interest-Adjusted Method, and we 
think it's the best method because it gives 
consumers a relative cost index of similar 
policies. 


WE ENDORSE COST DISCLOSURE 

The National Association of Insurance Commis¬ 
sioners has recommended the use of the Interest- 
Adjusted Method. Eight states now require 
that consumers be given cost information based 
on this method. And we re working actively for 
its adoption everywhere so that consumers will 
have a uniform standard by which to compare 
costs. Many companies, through their agents, 
already make this information available wher¬ 
ever they do business. 

FREE BOOKLET 

We have a booklet that clearly explains how you 
can compare costs of similar policies, as well as 
some other important variables to consider in 
purchasing a life insurance policy. Send us the 
coupon and we’ll send it to you, free. If you have 
any questions about the Interest-Adjusted 

Method, or any life insurance - 

matter, ask your agent. He's 
trained to help. Or write us and 
we’ll answer you personally. The 


American Council 
of Life Insurance 

Dept CC 

277 Park Avenue, New \brk. N.Y. 10017 

Please send a copy of 

your booklet on life insurance cost comparison. 


. NAME , 

I ADDRESS | 

I crfy zip I 

i_J 


The 

Interest- 

Adjusted 

Method 


We want you to know more about life. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN AMERICA 


REPRESENTED BYTXE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF UFE INSURANCE 















BASEBALL continued 


Then the Angels brought in hypnotist Ar¬ 
thur Ellen to teach the players positive think¬ 
ing. Nolan Ryan came out of the session in 
a good enough mind-set to record his 98th 10- 
strikeout game, a 5-4 win over Seattle. The 
feat erased a Sandy Koufax record. Still lin¬ 
gering. though, was Ryan's remaining neg¬ 
ative theught: he wasn’t going to play in the 
All-Star Game because Billy Martin had add¬ 
ed him to the team only as a last-minute 
pick. That made Ryan and two injured play¬ 
ers. teammate Frank Tanana and Mark 
Fidrych, the best would-be rotation ever to 
miss an All-Star Game. 

Another team quickly dropping out of con¬ 
tention was Minnesota (2-41. Twice Manag¬ 
er Gene Mauch inserted a five-man infield 
with an opposing runner on third. Twice the 
runner scored to beat the Twins. Rod Carew 
went 7 for 24 and his average dropped from 
.401 to .393. Finally. Lyman Bostock. gear¬ 
ing up fer free agency, called the Twins a "sec¬ 
ond-class organization ... playing with my 
mind in moving me from my natural position 
in center field to left field.” Twins fans, he 
added, know little about baseball. Responded 
owner Calvin Griffith: "Bostock is a cancer 
on our club." 

With Chicago treading water at 4-4 (page 
8). Texas (5-2) and Kansas City (6-1) made 
their long-expected moves. For Texas. Toby 
Harrah delivered his ninth game-winning hit 
of the season, a lOth-inning single to beat Bal¬ 
timore 4-3. and Bert Blyleven and Doyle Al¬ 
exander had complete-game victories. For 
Kansas City, light-hitting Frank White went 
8 for 12 over a three-game stretch, and Amos 
Otis added a steak, milk shake, pie and ice 
cream to his light frame before homcring and 
tripling to beat Chicago. Manager Whitey 
Herzog was kind to George Brett, assessing 
him only a S5 fine after Brett ran through a 
third-base stop sign, scored—and thereby 
started a go-ahead rally against Oakland. Se¬ 
attle (3-4) Manager Darrell Johnson was not 
so inclined toward Pitcher Stan Thomas. 
When Thomas revived an old feud with Min¬ 
nesota's Mike Cubbage by throwing at him 
three times. Johnson levied "the biggest fine 
I’ve ever handed out." The fine, its amount 
undisclosed, followed a 15-0 shellacking. 
Things got even more embarrassing when Lee 
Stanton grounded into a triple play against 
California. 

Vida Blue won twice to give Oakland a 
4-2 week. Blue. 8-11. has had only 15 runs 
to work with in his defeats. 

CHI 53-36 KC 50-38 MINN 48-42 TEX 46-43 
CAL 42-45 OAK 39-49 SEA 40-54 

IV11 r A QT A double-barreled sur- 
1ML LnO I prise, the Mevs were 
both winners and civic saints. They took four 
of five as Pat Zachry. Jon Matlack. Nino Es¬ 
pinosa and Craig Swan won their first games 
of the month and Steve Henderson homered 


twice. The team even looked good in losing 
two Cub games to the blackout. When the 
lights dimmed in the first game. Shea Sta¬ 
dium organist Jane Jarvis entertained the 
21.000 spectators by playing 90 minutes worth 
of melodies. Included was "Downtown, 
where all the lights are bright." Met players 
pitched in by signing autographs and staging 
a pantomime infield drill, by the lights of their 
cars, deep in the outfield. 

While the 2-4 Cubs (page 8) were in the 
dark most of the week. Philadelphia (4-41 be¬ 
gan seeing some light at the end of the tun¬ 
nel. Led by Greg Luzinski (12 for 30. five 
homers. 14 RBls). the Phillies smacked 91 
hits. Luzinski may have to keep up the pace, 
though, because Third Baseman Mike 
Schmidt will be lost foi six weeks if he has sur¬ 
gery on the fractured ring finger of his right 
hand. And somebody will have to atone for 
the base-running antics of Bob Boone, the 
Stanford psychology grad who was thrown 
out at second, third and home in a single 
game. "We were hoping he'd be thrown out 
at first," said Pitcher Jim Kaat “That way 
he’d have gone for the cycle." 

Pittsburgh (5-3) also moved into conten¬ 
tion. The Pirates beat Montreal 5-4 when 35- 
year-old Jim Fregosi homered in the 12th. 
St. Louis (2-5) was a multifaceted loser. Card 
pitchers gave up 33 runs, and one of the hurl- 
ers. Al Hrabosky. was having his old troubles 
with Manager Vern Rapp. "As silly as it may 
sound." said the still-shaven, still-disgruntled 
Hrabosky. “the hair and mustache might be 
the psychological thing that will carry me over 
the hump. I feel phony without them. I'm 
not myself." A broken record? Perhaps, but 
this time Hrabosky had accompaniment. 
When Rapp called a •motivational" meeting 
in the clubhouse, the team, through player 
rep Lou Brock, asked him to "bend some” 
on his strict hair and dress code. Rapp went 
so far as to arrange a champagne party after 
one game. It fizzled when the team lost. "It’s 
time for the players to look at themselves and 
say. 'Maybe we're the guys who are causing 
all the troubles.' " snapped Rapp. As reports 
stirred of incipient rebellion, others suggested 
Rapp question his own policy of batting 
slumping players fourth. He claims it inspires 
them. 

Montreal (3-3) Pitcher Stan Bahnsen and 
Catcher Gary Carter went from goat to hero. 
Most recently a failure at Oakland. Bahnsen 
beat Pittsburgh 4-2 and St. Louis 3-0. Car¬ 
ter left the plate uncovered, and as a result 
the tying run scored in a game the Expos even¬ 
tually lost to Pittsburgh in extra innings. A 
few days later, after promising a 12-ycar-old 
terminal cancer patient that he would hit a 
home run. Carter delivered in storybook fash¬ 
ion. His three-run hnmef helped the Expos 
collar the Cardinals 7-6. 

CHI 53-34 PHIL51-38 PITT 49-41 

ST. L 47-44 MONT41-47 NY 36-53 


Ml Wl/rOT It was easy enough to fig- 
I l L. V V L.O I ure out the Dodger week 
(2-5). No one was hitting, least of all slug¬ 
gers Steve Garvey (6 for 29). Ron Cey (3 for 
25) and Rick Monday (1 for 10), And Charlie 
Hough, who got belted three times, was of lit¬ 
tle use in the bullpen. More perplexing was 
Cincinnati's (2-5) continued inability to cut 
the gap. The Reds used up their best shots in 
one game, with George Foster homering three 
times and Tom Seaver once in a 7-1 victory 
over Atlanta. Explaining away Seaver's dis¬ 
appointing 3-2 record as a Red. Manager 
Sparky Anderson, who earlier had predicted 
25 Seaver wins this season, said. "He’s just fit¬ 
ting in. getting comfortable. He'll win 25 next 
year." Accepting no excuses. Cincinnati col¬ 
umnist Pat Harmon wrote off the Reds' pen¬ 
nant chances. The last straw was the abrupt 
retirement of Pitcher Woodie Fryman, who 
preferred his nearby Kentucky farm to an 
Ohio bullpen. 

The front-runners' troubles were other 
teams' delights. Houston had a 4—3 week 
against Cincy and L.A. Jose Cruz figured in 
all the wins by hitting .435. and J. R. Rich¬ 
ard beat the Reds twice. "A pitcher is just 
like a farmer with his crops." said Richard. 
"You gel out of it what you put into it." Put¬ 
ting in two wins in three games with the Reds, 
the Braves got out with their second straight 
3-4 week. San Diego 14-3) took three of four 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

BUTCH HOBSON: The Red Sox third base- 
man had four homers, three of which con¬ 
tributed to wins, went 17 for 34 and extend¬ 
ed his hitting streak to 12 games. He has 18 
homers and 64 runs batted in for the season. 


from the Dodgers. "I wish we could play the 
Reds and Dodgers all the time." said Out¬ 
fielder Dave Winfield, who hit .333. homered 
twice and drove in seven runs for the week, 
Teammate Rollie Fingers would probably set¬ 
tle for beating the Reds daily—in retaliation 
for Anderson’s leaving him off the All-Star 
team. "1 have more wins Isixl and saves (201 
than 1 had when I made the last four Amer¬ 
ican League All-Star teams." said the well- 
used Fingers. 

San Francisco (5 -2) got a helpful lift when 
the Mets withdrew a protest of a game in 
which they were trailing the Giants 10-0. Lat¬ 
er. rookie Pitcher Bob Kncpper claimed that 
being forced to pitch the day of a flight dis¬ 
turbed his concentration. He pitched anyway, 
after the Giants landed in San Diego, and 
beat the Padres 5-1. The Giants' Charlie Wil¬ 
liams was positively sky-high after stopping 
Atlanta 5-2; it was his first complete game 
since 1971. 

LA 58-33 CIN 48-40 SF 43-50 
HOUS 42-50 SD 40-54 ATL 33-57 
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8 sound reasons to 
buy our new receiver. 


Plus its sound. 





Sony's new, more powerful 
STR-6800SD receiver should get 
a warm reception. Because it 
not only looks different from 
other receivers, it is different. 

It has some features found 
in more expensive separate 
components—and other fea¬ 
tures found nowhere else at all. 

I The most-used controls 
. all in one place. The 
level control, muting switch, 
tuning knob and input and tape 
selectors are all in the upper 
right-hand corner. 

2 A dial pointer that dou- 
. bles in length when it’s 
close to a station. Together 
with the signal strength meter 
and the center channel meter, 
this Sony exclusive helps you 
tune more accurately. 

3 A stepped level control 
. to keep both channels 
equal. It guarantees unprece¬ 
dented accuracy—to within 
db over the whole volume range. 

4 MOS FET front end 
. electronics unitized 
timing. Because it’s unitized, 
the receiver tunes the same 
whether it’s cold or warmed up. 


And MOS FET gives it a very 
wide dynamic range. 

5 Dolby noise reduction 
. system. So you can bene¬ 
fit from Dolby broadcasting. 
Instead of being an extra, it’s 
built in—operated from the , 
front panel. 

6 Phase locked loop. It 

. gives you better stereo 
separation and less distortion. 
n LEC (low emitter con- 
f. centration) transistor. 

This Sony exclusive in the 
preamp phono stage yields tight 
RIAA equalization, low noise, 
low distortion and a wide 
dynamic range. 

8 Sony’s most powerful 
. receiver. It delivers 80 
watts minimum RMS continuous 
power per channel at 8 ohms 
from 20 Hz to 20,000 Hz with no 
more than 0.15% total harmonic 
distortion. It has a direct-cou¬ 
pled power amplifier with true 
complementary symmetry out¬ 
put stages. 

And more. To these sped 
f ications (remember, we state 


them conservatively), add 
Sony’s proven reliability. And 
you get a receiver that produces 
a sound that’ll make you under¬ 
stand why you have ears. 

That's the STR-6800SD at 
$600. Or, for less power and a 
few less features - but no loss of 
f idel ity - the STR-5800SD at $500 
and the STR-4800SD at $400 
(all suggested retail prices). 

A sound investment. 


SONY 

© 1976 Sony Corp. of America 
9W 57 SI.. NY, N Y. 10019. SONY 
is a trademark of Sony Corp. 



golf / John Papanek 


T he USGA Amateur Public Links 
Championship is a tournament for 
anyone who ever hit a golf ball off a rub¬ 
ber mat. bundled up against the blasts of 
February to get a Sunday golfing fix. or 
kicked off his shoes to luxuriate in the 
cool, lush summer fairway grass. It is a 
quintessential people’s championship, 
the one major event each year when golf 
drops its middle-class pretensions and 
opens its arms to all the duffers across 
the land unfortunate enough to be lack¬ 
ing country club connections. If you can 
imagine, say. a Forest Hills where, for a 
mere $10 entry fee. any tennis hacker in 
America can try to win a national cham¬ 
pionship—in cut-offs—you are begin¬ 
ning to understand the Public Links. 

This is not to imply that the golf played 
last week at the S2nd championship, at 
Milwaukee’s Brown Deer Park Golf 
Course, was not serious. It was. from 
Monday—when Frank Sanchez of Hon¬ 
olulu walked to the first tee, handed a 
$20 bill to his caddie, bit the cover off a 
golf ball and said. “Thai’s what I do to 
caddies who don't do their jobs right”— 
through Saturday, when Joe Cannestra, 
the course superintendent, disclosed the 
secret ingredient that keeps Brown 
Deer's turf so resplendent: elephant drop¬ 
pings. trucked in from the Milwau¬ 
kee zoo. 

By then, two rounds of medal 
play and five rounds of match play 
in temperatures that sometimes 
reached 100° had boiled down the 
field from 159 to just two. a pair 
of hardy 20-year-olds named Jer¬ 
ry Vidovic of Blue Island. III. and 
Jeff Kern of Tucson, and they were 
ready to go at the 6,608-yard 
course head to head in a final 36- 
hole marathon. 

Before that last ultraserious bit 
of golf, the A PL had richly dis¬ 
played its kaleidoscopic nature— 
equal parts summer camp, sociol¬ 
ogy lab and Shriners' convention. 

In what other athletic forum would 
a kindly 55-year-old college pro¬ 
fessor count a 14-year-old boy as 
a dire enemy? Where else could 
an air traffic controller settle a 
score with a commercial pilot and 
not endanger innocent people? Or 
a rotund bartender square off with 
a body-weight analyst? It is entire¬ 
ly appropriate that the highest 
jump in consecutive 18-hole scores 
in the tournament—from a re- 


Let’s hear it 
for Croatia 

The Pub/inx champion was doing more 
than Just winning the title, said his father 


spectable 79 to a sky-high 93—belonged 
to Jerry Owensby. an Indianapolis ele¬ 
vator installer; and that Peter Jacobi of 
Dayton, who sells military aircraft to for¬ 
eign nations for the Federal Government, 
should, after one of his matches, ask the 
USGA's Frank Hannigan whether a play¬ 
er would be penalized for punching his 
opponent in the mouth. And where else 
could someone like Archie Dadian. a 43- 
year-old insurance-claims supervisor, be¬ 
come a kind of Arnold Palmer for a day. 
drawing a gallery 300 strong as he tried 
for the llth time to win the APL and 
this time right in his own hometown? 

The majority of the players in Milwau¬ 


kee were ordinary working people— 
bricklayers, policemen, waiters—and 
about a third of them were students. But 
even at the Publinx level, golf is not an in¬ 
expensive sport. The USGA allows tour¬ 
nament players to accept plane fare and 
$ 15 per diem from the kitty of $ 10 entry 
fees at their home qualifying sites, but 
few players receive the maximum. Two 
20-year-olds from Spokane, for instance, 
received $50 each toward their $270 
plane fare and their $32-a-night room at 
the Holiday Inn. One of them, saying 
goodby to a golfing-buddy priest before 
leaving Spokane, found his hand greased 
with a twenty, which he duly returned 
lest Big Brother USGA strip him of his 
amateur status. 

“You get your better black players in 
this tournament, since they don’t have 
the money to join private clubs.” said 
Howard Pierson, a black assistant pro¬ 
fessor at Rockland Community College 
in Suffern. N.Y.. who missed the cut. In¬ 
deed there were many good black play¬ 
ers. although none made it past the round 
of 16. Probably the best was a 39-year- 
old registered nurse from Oakland named 
Ashley Smith—“I know 100 ways to take 
a person’s temperature”—who won the 
predominantly black United Golfers As¬ 
sociation championship last year 
and has won amateur tournaments 
all over the Bay Area. He works 
the midnight-to-eight shift at the 
Menlo Park Veterans Administra¬ 
tion Hospital, practices for a while 
after work, goes to sleep and then 
often plays nine holes in the af¬ 
ternoon. Smith caddied as a boy 
at the West Palm Beach (Fla.) 
Country Club. “The man I cad¬ 
died for would let me play 2 
through 17 with him, out of his 
bag.” he says. "I won my first set 
of clubs in a caddie tournament. 
Been playing ever since.” 

On Saturday morning the Mil¬ 
waukee air was as thick as bock 
beer. Vidovic. a 6' 2". long-armed 
senior at Illinois State, was break¬ 
fasting solemnly in the Brown 
Deer clubhouse with his family 
and girl friend, while his father. 
Miro, an insurance salesman with 
a permanent smile, kept up a 
steady stream of chatter: “Hey, 
what a beautiful day. Isn’t this go¬ 
ing to be a great match? If we win. 
it will be good P.R. for the Cro- 
atians. Nobody ever heard of us 

continued 



A 35-foot birdie putt sent Vidovic bounding across the green 
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QOCF continued 


before those crazy bombers in New 
York.” The elder Vidovic, himself a Pub- 
linx golfer of some repute, had played in 
the APL twice in the previous three 
years, but this year failed to qualify. ‘‘I 
never won the big one,” he said, “but 
I’ve known that Jerry would, ever since 
he was a little guy. He’s got all the God- 
given talents.” 

His opponent—sandy-haired, blue¬ 
eyed and taciturn—ate alone. Jeff Kern 
spent two spring semesters at Azusa Pa¬ 
cific College in Azusa. Calif, but now 
works full time for his father, building 
houses in Tucson. He look up golf just 
five years ago, thinking it might be a nice 
way to earn a living. He had only one les¬ 
son. did not like it and subsequently 
learned the game “from magazines. TV. 
stuff like that.” His grandparents, up from 
Carmel, Ind., had walked his five pre¬ 
vious matches—90 holes in three days. 
“We went through a whole jar of Ben 
Gay last night,” said his grandfather, on 
his way down fairway No. 91 at 8:30 in 
the morning. 


Vidovic won two of the first three 
holes with a par and a birdie, but Kern 
got one back when Vidovic bogeyed the 
par-3 5th. By the 12th, Vidovic had won 
three more but given two back with 
three-putt bogeys. Kern was two down, 
yet barely sweating in the sweltering heat. 
Miro Vidovic put an arm around his son. 
“You’re giving him a false sense of se¬ 
curity.” he said, smiling. “Wait till he 
sees you putt." 

A couple of holes later, Vidovic made 
his father a prophet. The 15th is a 510- 
yard, par-5 dogleg to the left with a tight 
fairway and dense trees on both sides. 
Kern ripped his drive into the trees on 
the left and it fell beside a small stream. 
Vidovic’s drive found similar tree trou¬ 
ble on the right. Kern played out onto 
the adjacent 16th fairway and had a clear 
shot to the green, but Vidovic’s second 
shot from deep rough only advanced him 
to more rough closer to the hole. From 
135 yards. Kern hit a nine-iron stiff to 
the pin for a sure birdie, while Vidovic’s 
four-iron under the trees to the green 


stopped well past the flag. He conceded 
a birdie to Kern and then proceeded to 
knock his 35-foot putt dead in to save 
the hole. As the ball fell, he bounded 
across the green and his father looked 
skyward. Vidovic won 17 with a 25-foot 
birdie putt, and was three-up at lunch¬ 
time. 

Vidovic started the afternoon by win¬ 
ning the first hole when Kern bogeyed 
and was never worse than three-up for 
the rest of the match, finally nailing down 
the championship 4 and 2 when Kern 
went one over on 16, the 34th hole of 
their grueling day. 

Miro Vidovic rushed the green to greet 
his son, clasped his right hand, then of¬ 
fered up his left, in which he had been 
holding a 3 Musketeers bar for the last 
five holes. The candy was long since a 
molten mess and Jerry Vidovic declined 
it. Someone asked him if he would turn 
pro. His father beat him to the answer. 
“No way.” he said. “He'll finish college 
first. Then he’ll turn pro. You can’t waste 
talents like his.” end 
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According to EPA estimates, the full-size Buick LeSabre. 
with the standard 231 -cubic-inch V-6 and automatic trans¬ 
mission, achieved 25 miles per gallon in the highway test, 
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California EPA estimates 
are lower 
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refined ride. And room—for 
six adults. 
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bumper guards. 
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Door Policy. And enjoy your new Buick. 

•Manufacturer's suggested 
retail price. Federal, state and 
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Just an old-fashioned lad 

When 18-year-old Vladimir Yashchenko used a straddle jump to break Dwight 
Stones' world record, he also injected new life into what had been a dead issue 


/ 

TRACK & field / Marsh Clark 


T he Soviet Union has produced more 
than its share of great athletes in re¬ 
cent years, among them Vasily Alexeyev. 
the weight lifter: Vladislav Tretiak, the 
hockey goalie: and Valeri Borzov, the 
sprinter. Now. out of the Ukrainian in¬ 
dustrial city of Zaporozhe (pop. 744.- 
000). springs a new hero, 18-year-old Vla¬ 
dimir Yashchenko. When he high- 
jumped T V/a" earlier this month in the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. junior track meet in Rich¬ 
mond. Va.. breaking Dwight Stones' 
mark of T 1'A". Yashchenko became the 
youngest world-record holder in the his¬ 
tory of the event. And because he uses 
the straddle style, which has been 
eclipsed of late by the Fosbury Flop, he 
has rekindled the debate over which of 
those two techniques is better. 

What nobody disputes is that Ya¬ 
shchenko enjoys a very bright future. 


While other high-jump stars have faded 
fast—a prime example being the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin's Pat Matzdorf. who 
set a world record in 1971 and disap¬ 
peared practically the moment he land¬ 
ed in the pit—the 6' 3‘/j" Yashchenko is 
a growing boy who is still honing his tech¬ 
nique. His coaches feel he is capable of 
clearing a stratospheric T 9" in the not 
too distant future. 

With angelic features, curly blond hair 
and a fondness for Western-style rock 
music. Yashchenko gives the impression 
of being a lighthearted soul. He enjoys 
tossing Frisbees with friends before 
workouts and is so amiably disorganized 
that he is invariably the last one to board 
buses on trips, prompting teammates to 
say with a sigh. “O.K.. Yashchenko is 
here—we can go now. ' With strangers, 
though, he is shy to the point of being 


tongue-tied and seems unlikely to allow 
his sudden fame to distract him He is se¬ 
rious enough about high jumping that he 
has been known to sleep with his track 
shoes beneath his pillow and he admits. 
"All I think about is clearing that bar." 

That kind of dedication is pretty much 
essential among straddle-style, or side¬ 
ways, jumpers. Until the late 1960s. the 
straddle was the way to high-jump, its 
foremost practitioner having been Rus¬ 
sia's Valeri Brumel. who set his first world 
record in 1961 at the then unthinkable 
age of 19 and went on to win the Olympic 
gold medal in 1964 with a jump of 
7' Wt”. But four years later. American 
Dick Fosbury became the Olympic 
champion using his now familiar back¬ 
ward flop. The technique gained immedi¬ 
ate acceptance, not only because of Fos¬ 
bury's success but because it is easier to 
master than the straddle. Some coaches, 
especially those in Eastern Europe, have 
maintained that the straddle is the better 
style and point out that it is used by East 
Germany's Rosemarie Ackermann. who 
holds the women's record of 6' 5‘/i". Bui 
so many of the event’s other top perform¬ 
ers are now floppers that the matter 
seemed largely resolved in their favor— 
until Yashchenko. 

In confusing the issue anew. Ya¬ 
shchenko is just doing what came natu¬ 
rally in Zaporozhe, where his father is a 
retired steelworker and his mother a let¬ 
ter carrier. The young Yashchenko. who 
is still known by the diminutive Volodya, 
attended a lot of local track meets as a lad. 
afterward going onto the field w ith other 
youngsters to imitate the athletes. By age 
11. Volodya was showing such promise in 
the high jump that his older brother Ana¬ 
toli. a factory worker, enrolled him in a 
sports training center. 

Yashchenko resolved to remain a 
straddler "My idol. Brumel. used the 
straddle and I didn't want to switch." he 
says. His coach at the training center. Va¬ 
sili Tclegin. had no intention of convert¬ 
ing him to the newfangled flop. Tclegin 
concedes that the straddle takes years to 
master but he also says that Yashchenko 
is a born jumper. "I've never seen a 
youngster his age with such a perfect 
straddle technique." Telegin says. "He 
still jumps the same way he did when he 
started. The details have been improved 
but the basics are the same." 

To avoid what Telegin calls "oversatu- 
ration’’ with the high jump. Yashchenko 
was encouraged to play handball, basket- 
cominued 
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ball and water polo. He also was trained 
in the use of autosuggestion. Meanwhile. 
Vladimir Dyachkov. Brumel’s former 
coach, was called upon to help Yashchen- 
ko master the intricacies of high jumping. 
Dyachkov. a professor in Moscow's Cen¬ 
tral Sports Institute, has remained a dev¬ 
otee of the straddle style: under his tute¬ 
lage Yashchenko improved dramatically, 
clearing 6'8" as a 16-year-old in 1975, 
then going 7' 5" last year. 

What Yashchenko did at Richmond 
was a shock, nevertheless. After winning 
the event over Thurlis Gibbs of San Jose 
City College at 7' 1". and then jumping 
T 554" to break his personal record, the 
bar was raised to T 7". He cleared that 
height with a good inch to spare to top the 
European record by one-half inch, and it 
was obvious that Stones' mark was in un¬ 
anticipated jeopardy. When Yashchenko 
made his T V/a" jump, his Russian team¬ 
mates tossed him into the air three times 
like a beach ball. The bar was later set at 
T 8‘/i", a height never before attempted 
in competition, and he missed all three 


tries. Coming as it did after all the cele¬ 
brating, the first attempt was remarkably 
close: he went over, only to nick the bar 
with his trailing leg. 

With straddle-style jumpers suddenly 
in possession of both the men’s and wom¬ 
en's world records, boosters like Dyach¬ 
kov feel vindicated. “People looking for 
quick results select the flop.” he says. 
“I’m not knocking the flop—it is easier, 
technically—but I believe in the straddle 
because it's more stable and there is vir¬ 
tually no limit to the amount of technical 
improvement that’s possible.” 

Among those Americans who agree is 
Maryland Track Coach Frank Costello. 
Costello was a straddler during his own 
days as a star high jumper a decade ago. 
He still believes it the superior style, but 
he finds himself forced to coach Hoppers 
"because you find very few high school 
straddle jumpers when you recruit and 
it’s too late to change them. The straddle 
is almost a lost art in this country. It's a 
great technique but it has to be taught 
correctly, the way the Soviets do. Maybe 


this world record will encourage jumpers 
to take up the straddle again.” 

The issue could be further complicated 
by flopper Stones, who says he wants the 
world record back—this season. He also 
hankers for a meeting with Yashchenko. 
"The Russian broke my record under 
zero pressure, when nobody was expect¬ 
ing anything from him,” says Stones. 
“He's beaten a height, not a person." A 
showdown could occur in September at 
track and field’s first World Cup in 
DOsseldorf, West Germany, but the Rus¬ 
sians might elect to hold back their young 
star and instead enter the more experi¬ 
enced Aleksandr Grigoryev. “I have a 
strong feeling I won't meet the kid this 
year.” says Stones. 

For his part. Yashchenko hedges, say¬ 
ing. “I’ll probably get to know my rivals 
better pretty soon." Beyond that, his 
country’s newest sports hero has no def¬ 
inite plans other than to continue his 
studies at the Soviet Sports Institute in 
Kiev. And. of course, to keep thinking 
about clearing that bar. end 
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Round after round, Sayers and Heenan battled in a ring set up in 
the English countryside, each becoming more battered, more 
hideous to behold, more determined to win the championship 

IBycAlan'Lloyd 
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perament. Easygoing and amiable, Heenan preferred dress¬ 
ing up and making friends, particularly women friends, to 
stripping down and fighting. Before challenging Sayers, he 
had lost to American champion John Morrissey, an out¬ 
come blamed upon illness and poor conditioning; experts in¬ 
sisted that Heenan was actually the superior fighter. He 
became a hero in New York, and when Morrissey an¬ 
nounced his retirement. Heenan was accepted as the Amer¬ 
ican champion. That his fighting career consisted of a sin- 


K om Sayers, a bricklayer and pub owner from Cam- 

■b den Town in the north of London, was 5' 8‘/j" 
and weighed little more than 150 pounds, but he was one 
of the few bareknuckle fighters in the 1850s with a string of 
knockout victories. In those days, when a fighter fell or was 
knocked down, the stricken man’s seconds hauled him to 
his corner where, perched on the leg of a kneeling atten¬ 
dant, he received sponge-and-towel therapy. Rounds were 
not of set duration but continued until a fighter was down. 
His corner then had half a minute to revive him and return 
him to scratch, a line drawn in the center of the 24' by 24' 
ring, or concede defeat. 

With no system of scoring and no limit to the number of 
rounds involved, a fight became a battle of attrition, with ex¬ 
haustion playing an increasing role. Ordinarily, neither man 
tried for a knockout. Both knew that the half-minute count 
curtailed the chances of a coup de grace, and heavy punch¬ 
ing invited knuckle injury, a disastrous consequence in a 
barefisted fight. Instead, the pugilists went for soft targets, 
chiseling at heart and kidneys, rabbit-punching, holding and 
hitting. They also hugged and threw their opponents to the 
ground and then “accidentally” fell on them. 

Yet Sayers, whose career began in 1849, stopped Jack 
Martin in 1853 with a blow that left Marlin senseless for 
five minutes. In 1854 George Sims fell to Sayers in the 
fourth round. In 1855 he wore down and eventually knocked 
out Harry Poulson, who outweighed him by nearly 20 
pounds. He also defeated Aaron Jones, a heavier opponent 
with exceptional boxing skills, in a bout that took two days 
to complete. In 1857 he fought William Perry. “The Tipton 
Slasher,” who was more than 6 feet tall and weighed 202 
pounds, damaging him badly for more than an hour and a 
half before Perry’s corner tossed in the sponge. 

Six months after that, Sayers, now past 30, fought Wil¬ 
liam Bainge and knocked him out in six minutes. In June 
1858, in a brutal fight, he routed Tom Paddock, and in Sep¬ 
tember 1859 disabled Bob Brettle in 15 minutes. Sayers’ 
claim to the heavyweight championship belt, symbol of un¬ 
questioned superiority, was thus undisputed in Britain, and 
it remained for Americans to take up the challenge. 

The American who stepped forward was a superb young 
athlete named John Carmel Heenan, who had moved to 
New York from California and whose strong-arm services 
in recent elections had pleased local politicians and earned 
him a sinecure in the New York Customs house. 

Heenan stood almost 6'2" and weighed 190 pounds. 
Broad shoulders, narrow hips and a handsome smoothly 
groomed head gave him an unmistakably athletic appear¬ 
ance. “His frame was a model for a sculptor," said one of 
his backers. “Every muscle was developed, every tendon 
and sinew visible. It is doubtful if such a Herculean spec¬ 
imen had been seen in the prize ring for many years." Hee¬ 
nan, then 22, had perfected his physique by swinging a 32- 
pound sledge for 12 hours a day in foundries in Benicia.. 
Calif., where he fought local favorites on weekends for ex¬ 
tra cash. He was known to his backers as the “Benicia Boy.” 

If there was a doubt about the "Boy.” it was his tem- 

Cooyrignt ® 1977. by Alan Lloyd 
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gle contest of note, and a defeat to boot, was overlooked. 

Heenan's manager was Jim Cusick. a friend from Beni¬ 
cia. His trainer was Aaron Jones, who, after being beaten 
by Sayers, had been imported to instruct Heenan in the sci¬ 
entific aspects of boxing. The two men began talking ea¬ 
gerly about the prize ring in England and a match with 
Sayers. Why not invade Britain to carry off Sayers’ cham¬ 
pionship belt? Heenan, at first awed by the prospect, warmed 
to it. Letters were sent to England, where the attraction of 



a fight between the champions of the Old World and the 
New World was obvious. Arrangements were made, and 
on the last day of December 1859 Heenan and his backers 
sailed from New York. 

Three months after Heenan reached England, The New 
York Herald reported: “The match has finally been fixed 
for Tuesday, the 17th of April. The tickets are not yet is¬ 
sued. nor is it generally known that the day has been set¬ 
tled. ... An impression is being circulated, with a view. I 
think, to put the police off the scent, that the mill will come 
ofT at a very great distance from London." 

The fight organizers had been “very careful about giving 
any information which might, by leaking out, aid the police 
and magisterial authorities in the determined effort they 
are making to prevent the fight." Confidentially, the Amer¬ 
ican press was told, tickets would go on sale in London on 
the evening of April 16, and a rail excursion would leave 
the city before daylight the next morning. 

Throughout that Monday the boxing Fancy streamed into 
London by train and road from all over the country. Beset 
by rumors, much of the city passed the day in confusion 
about the fight. Strangers stopped each other on the side¬ 
walk asking for news of the arrangements. Enterprising ped¬ 
dlers sold worthless tickets to the gullible, and one news¬ 
paper put out an “extra" announcing that the battle was 
over and that Heenan had been whipped. 

The sale of tickets began after dark. By now the crowds 
outside the taverns where tickets were available were in¬ 
clined to be unruly, and it was seen as a nice touch when po¬ 
licemen on duty in the streets helped keep order. The tick¬ 
ets themselves specified no destination. Having paid for the 
ticket, the purchaser was instructed to be at London Bridge 
rail terminal by four o’clock in the morning. 

While many ticket-holders retired for some early rest, 
the remainder of the Fancy, including Americans, settled 
for a night of entertainment. The sporting pubs soon be¬ 
came centers of carousing. The names of Heenan and Say¬ 
ers were on all lips, and wherever men of fighting interest 
met, the talk was of form and betting odds. 

At about three in the morning the fight-bound visitors de¬ 
parted from their London hotels. "A pretty English cham¬ 
bermaid awoke us from a short doze.” wrote one Amer¬ 
ican. “We descended to the coffee room and after receiving 
some refreshments entered a hansom and pushed toward 
London Bridge. The shops along our route were closed. All 
the population had vacated the streets. As we continued, 
we were joined by several cabs and hansoms, the myste¬ 
rious conduct of the drivers revealing the mission on which 
they were employed." 

As the travelers drew near London Bridge terminal, the 
flicker of vehicle lamps denoted a convergence of traffic. 
Outside the terminal, awaiting its opening, was “an immense 
crowd, all desirous of entering. There were dukes, lords, earls 
and even ministers; there were the first members of the press, 
merchants, lawyers.” There were also bufehers from New- 

continued 

On April 16. 1860. the night before the light, the 
Fancy caroused in pubs and through the streets. 
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gate, fishmongers from Billingsgate, barkeepers from New 
York, brokers from Boston: contingents from Bristol, Bir¬ 
mingham, Doncaster; Scots. Welshmen, Irishmen. Hansoms, 
packed to the doors, disgorged all-night revelers, still singing 
the ditties of the music halls. Uniformed coachmen lugged 
hampers from Fortnum and Mason, although many excur¬ 
sionists had their breakfasts in their pockets. 

The station was opened at a quarter to four. “There were 
perhaps never so many passengers assembled on a railway 
platform who knew and addressed each other by their Chris¬ 
tian names.” wrote one of them. Among many stories cir¬ 
culating was one that said detectives had orders to arrest 
Sayers, who was bound for the station concealed in a horse 
box. A persistent rumor had Lord Palmerston, the British 
prime minister, among the crowd. According to another 
story. Queen Victoria had demanded immediate news of 
the fight result. 

The first train was full and ready to leave London Bridge 
by 4 a.m. Among the last to board was Sayers, appearing 
fresh and brisk in a natty suit of green twill. For a while, 
fears were prevalent that Heenan would not arrive—that 
the police had taken him. Then he. too. appeared on the plat¬ 
form. Latecomers were still scrambling for seats on a sec¬ 
ond train as, walking rapidly. Heenan’s party entered a re¬ 
served compartment. Moments afterward, steam gushed to 
the station roof, couplings clattered, the cars lurched. “Dawn 
was just streaking the horizon with gray,” wrote an Amer¬ 
ican reporter. “when the two immense serpentlike trains 
set off. we knew not whither.” 

Before the city was fully behind them, dawn had broken. 
Peering through smutty windows, the travelers saw beside 
the track officers of the law in countless numbers, “all armed 
with cutlasses.” Apprehension seized the travelers. “Every 
15 or 20 feet for more than a mile was a policeman. Oc¬ 
casionally. we passed a little knot of three or four, with a 
mounted man at their head who. upon our approach, gal¬ 
loped off as if to communicate with other parties. This 
looked ominous. Our party began to express supreme dis¬ 
gust at the prospect of interference.” 

But it soon became evident that the trains were not to be 
halted. The constabulary was there to prevent the Fancy 
from getting off at one or another of the more open parts of 
metropolitan London. The passengers relaxed and the trains 
sped on, following the main Dover and Brighton line which 
channeled traffic south from London. 

At Reigate Junction in Surrey, there was a burst of ex¬ 
citement as those familiar with railway routes noted a change 
of track. The trains had switched from the main south¬ 
bound lines and were running west toward Hampshire. 

Near the limbered market town of Guildford, where the 
locomotives stopped to take on water, the trains turned 
southwestward on a line that crossed the Surrey-Hamp- 
shire heathlands. Gorse and heather grew by the track. Ca¬ 
reering past the hamlet of Witly, the crowded trains came 
to a stop at a remote Hampshire village called Farnbor- 
ough. The length of the trains far exceeded that of the sta¬ 
tion platform, and the bulk of the passengers descended 
directly to the grassy banks. 

As they did, Tom Oliver, the ring-maker, was already 
heading across country with his staff. Like boys out of school, 
the travelers, in the thousands, gave lusty chase. Coattails 



The fans knew when they were going—but nobody knew where. 


and scarves flying, clutching top hats and bowlers, old and 
young, lords and commoners, away they dashed with the 
gusto of harriers. There was about half a mile to cover, in 
places marshy. Several Americans advanced with whoops 
and war cries. Behind came lads from the East End of Lon¬ 
don on the outing of a lifetime. In the rear were elderly gen¬ 
tlemen with pince-nez and overweight plutocrats. 

“By a quarter past seven o'clock, the ropes were stretched 
and everything was in readiness. The ground was soft and 
damp and felt as if it might be easy to fall upon. The ring- 
keepers, 21 of the principal London pugilists, were stationed 
on the outside of the ropes to keep order. The crowd wait¬ 
ed impatiently.” 

At about 20 past seven, Sayers appeared at ringside, 
flipped his hat over the ropes and ducked after it. The cheer¬ 
ing was tumultuous. Almost immediately. Heenan. wearing 
an overcoat over a gray suit, stepped into the ring, and the 
fighters saw each other for the first time. For a moment, 
they exchanged appraising glances, then advanced to shake 
hands amid more applause. According to Englishman Har¬ 
ry Hill. “Sayers walked across to Heenan. who kind of met 
him halfway. Sayers says, ‘How are you, my boy? A fine 
morning, this.' ‘Yes.* says Heenan. ‘we’ve got a beautiful 
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morning for it.’ 'Yes.' says Sayers, ’if a man can’t fight on 
such a day as this, he can’t fight at all.’ ” 

Swiftly, the contestants shed their outer garments. Be¬ 
neath them they wore white fighting breeches and stock¬ 
ings. with high quartered boxing shoes. Heenan’s aroused 
comment, being elastic-sided rather than of the normal lace- 
up variety. “When stripped," observed an American cor¬ 
respondent. “Sayers showed a splendid development of 
chest and neck, and apparently more breadth of shoulder 
than his opponent, but Heenan towered over him.” There 
was a murmur of admiration from the crowd when it saw 
Heenan’s physique. "He was at once recognized as the most 
magnificent athlete ever seen in the prize ring.” The Amer¬ 
ican had shaved off his mustache and had his hair cut close 
in the traditional fighting style. He looked extremely fit and 
handsome. An old fighter muttered, “Well. Tom may beat 
him, but I’m beggared if he’ll eat him.” 


t 154 Sayers weighed some 20 pounds less 
than ^ atl Morrissey when Heenan fought 
him. Heenan was 190. "Tom’s work seemed indeed cut out,” 
wrote Henry Mills, an English reporter. “Heenan stood fully 
four inches over him. with the longer reach. Every muscle on 
the American’s broad back, shoulders and arms was well de¬ 
veloped, and evidenced enormous power. His legs were rath¬ 
er light, but not lacking wire and activity. His skin was ex¬ 
ceedingly fair and transparent, and shone like that of a 
thoroughbred." Quick to note his lack of color, a cockney in 
the crowd announced cheerfully, “It’s the Magnesia Boy!” 

Of Sayers. Mills wrote: “Tom looked brown and hard as 
nails; his well-knit frame seemed fitter than we have seen it 
for years_The only points in which there seemed any ad¬ 

vantage on his side were in his loins and legs, which were 
cast in a decidedly stronger mold than those of his opponent. 

... That Tom had the remotest qualms as to the result we do 
not for an instant believe. He smiled confidently.” 

Heenan also contrived to look composed, though the 
equanimity of both men appeared strained. “There was a 
false laugh on each face which was meant to be agreeable." 
If Sayers had cause to fear his adversary’s size and youth¬ 
fulness. the Boy had equal cause for apprehension. Sayers’ 
toughness and fighting talents were on record. That his own 
were not was attested by the odds—7 to 4 against him. 

There was a strange tremor in the crowd as the men 
took their positions. “There was something in this great 
fight which the whole nation recognized. ... It affected all 
classes_It was magnetic.” 

At a minute to half-past seven, a roar of applause greet¬ 
ed the advance of the fighters to scratch. As they paused, 
arms uplifted for a signal, the roar died. “The atmosphere 
is suddenly breathless with tension, hushed with an eerie si¬ 
lence. Trees seemed to cease their rustling. The twitter of 
birds breaks off in midair. It is a stark silence which spreads 
quietly across England, across the deep Atlantic, to wash 
against the shores of America. The two men stand mo¬ 
tionless, big with battle." The crowd, too, was motionless. 
Heenan flexed his shoulders. The hard, sad face of Sayers be¬ 
came intent. There was a shout: 

“Time!" 


The battle of the champions opened at a tempo char¬ 
acteristic of the prize ring. For what would have been well 
over a round under Marquis of Queensberry boxing rules, 
which had not yet been established, the combatants per¬ 
formed a flatfooted ritual skirmish, as innocuous as it was 
ponderous. Fists and arms wove menacing patterns, heads 
bobbed and inclined, bodies swayed with unhurried ele¬ 
gance. Among uninitiated spectators the preliminaries 
evoked cynicism. “For nearly five minutes.” complained 
one, "neither pugilist gave or received a blow." The Fancy, 
however, voiced encouragement. The pugilists responded 
with some play for the audience. Sayers, evading a lead 
from Heenan, shrugged ironically, the melancholy clown. 
Heenan shook his head and grinned when Sayers missed. 

The sparring drifted toward Heenan's corner, where a 
Praetorian Guard of some 50 or 60 Americans had massed 
to protect their man's interests. The sun, still low, made Say¬ 
ers blink and squint. Suddenly the temper changed. Hee¬ 
nan’s face twisted as a brown fist caught his nose. Counters 
followed. Sayers found the face again, ducking his oppo¬ 
nent’s blow. Blood seeped from Heenan's nostrils. The prel¬ 
ude was over. It had happened in an instant—the instant 
that transforms every fight crowd. There was uproarious ap¬ 
plause, for Sayers had drawn first blood. 

“Unruly spectators leaped up from the grass and danced 
wildly near the ropes, while the ring-keepers applied their 
sticks without stint or favor to heads and shoulders. ... 
Large sums of money were offered on either fighter. Aris¬ 
tocratic eyes stared intensely through eyeglasses." 

Heenan restored the balance shortly afterward. Closing to 
wrestle, he caught Sayers round the neck with a powerful 
arm. and as the Englishman replied with half-arm punches, 
threw him with convincing ease. The first round had been a 
warmup. Fifty pounds to 20 on Sayers found no takers. The 
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British champion advanced purposefully for the second 
round, deflecting and eluding Heenan's lunges with a dex¬ 
terity that had baffled big men for many years. Again, a 
brown fist shot into Heenan's face. Smarting, the American 
lashed back. His supporters roared as he caught Sayers on 
the forehead, and. closing, flung him violently to the ground. 
The Boy landed with his full weight on Sayers' ribs. 

If the winded champion was conscious of the cheers from 
Heenan’s corner, they must have been capped by a sec¬ 
ond's urgent cry: “Don’t let him wrestle you. Tom! You 
can’t wrestle him!” 

Sayers came out warily, backing off as the Boy advanced. 
Heenan's speed, for his size, was unsettling. So was the 
force behind his left hand. Striking the bridge of Sayers’ 
nose. Heenan sent him sprawling. Spectators gasped. There 
was no mistaking the Englishman’s puzzled frown as he 
faced the fourth round. The incredible was happening. 
Heenan went straight to him, brushed off a warning shot 
and put him down with another left. This time it found the 
jaw. Sayers was carried to his corner. His supporters were 
thunderstruck. No one had treated the champion this way. 
Was it possible that the vanquisher of Poulson. Paddock 
and Perry had met his match—that the hard man of Cam¬ 
den was sinking so easily? 

Round 5. Sayer’s face flushed. He tried to evade his man. 
Heenan threw a wild punch, took a counter on the nose, 
then promptly dropped the Englishman. It was a massive 
blow. Turning to his seconds. Heenan "threw up both arms 
in jubilation.” His supporters were "jumping in the air like 
antelopes, waving hats and shouting as though mad.” Those 
close to him thumped his back “as if desirous of testing the 
thickness of the Boy's hide.” Others chanted. "Five to one 
on Heenan!”—odds unsupported by the betting but suf¬ 
ficiently indicative of the mood. One of the bruisers strug¬ 
gling to control the throng grunted dismally, "It’s all up 
with Tom.” Minutes later, with Sayers on his back again, 
the assertion seemed difficult to gainsay. 

Heenan was visibly excited, perhaps overconfident. His 
delighted gestures at each knockdown expressed not only 
natural exuberance but also the unexpected developments. 
It is doubtful if victory seemed far away to him. At the 
same time, he had received enough blows from Sayers to 
be less euphoric than his wilder supporters. Those punches, 
deriving effect from skillful timing, were more dangerous 
than they looked. Heenan's neck and face bore revealing 
marks. Sayers glowered lugubriously. None was better 
placed to judge events up to that point. He had taken the 
falls; he possessed the experience. If one thing was clear in 
his mind, it was that Heenan, gambling the condition of his 
hands on a decisive blow, was taking a bold risk. 

The Camden bruiser was resilient. He had yet to get the 
hang of the Benicia Boy, but there was time for that. No 
man, however strong, had ever knocked him out. More wor¬ 
rying to Sayers, though less evident to the crowd, was the 
sensation in his right arm: the throbbing pain that had de¬ 
veloped when he deflected a blow with it in the sixth round. 
If the arm got worse, his position might indeed become des¬ 
perate. Meanwhile, he summoned up all his ring gener¬ 
alship. Sayers came out for the seventh round grim-faced. 

The subsequent drama and sensational climax of the great 
fight were founded in the seventh and eighth rounds, which 


were as ruggedly daunting as they were long. For 13 and 20 
minutes respectively, they held the Fancy in high suspense. 
“A constant roar of voices was raised round the ring. Peo¬ 
ple at the back made frantic attempts to mount the shoul¬ 
ders of those in front. Nervous betting men. with heavy 
stakes on the outcome, got out of the melee and walked 
about the meadow. The wind hissed through the trees, and 
the hundred who clung to the bending branches shouted 
wildly for their favorites." So ferocious were the exchang¬ 
es, as Sayers fought to restore his dented fortune, that un¬ 
seasoned reporters were sickened. 

"I cannot give our readers a technical description," ad¬ 
mitted the representative of a New York journal. "It is the 
first prizefight I ever witnessed—and most certainly it will 
be the last.” Even British writer Frederick Locker-Lamp- 
son. whose praise for the fighters was unreserved, recalled 
their injuries as “hideous and loathsome." 

Heenan pursued his head start with eagerness. Shoulders 
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working, arms swinging, he pitched into his adversary. He 
had been counseled to take his time. Instead he attacked 
ovcranxiously. missing with both hands. Sayers evaded sev¬ 
eral sallies. At last, he was adjusting to Heenan’s pace, be¬ 
ginning to anticipate the Boy’s moves. Sayers looked more 
like a champion. The American charged again. This time 
Sayers braced himself and countered with a shot to the 
right cheek. It staggered Heenan. rasping flesh from his 
cheekbone. He was barely collected when Sayers found the 
same spot, compounding the gash and the swelling. Hee¬ 
nan went to his corner to have his face sponged. Both sec¬ 
onds now censured his impatience. "Cusick told him to 
steady up. not to rush, and the Boy seemed to acquiesce.” 

Sayers stood in the center of the ring, right arm throb¬ 
bing. The limb had stiffened. He held it awkwardly across 
his chest. Heenan returned to him more cautiously, fell short 
with two lefts, then missed with an uppercut. The target 
was no longer where he reckoned it. In place of the con¬ 
venient victim of the early rounds flitted the will-o’-the- 
wisp who had reduced Paddock and Perry to enraged de¬ 
spair; a fighting shadow with a hatchet fist. Relentlessly, as 
Heenan strove to put his man down, the hatchet chopped 
at his mangled cheek. It was the turn of the American to 
look confused, and of the London fans to get back at his sup¬ 
porters. “Two to one on Sayers!” they chanted delightedly. 

Halfway through the seventh. Sayers raised his sights 
from Heenan’s cheek to his right eye. It stopped a brutal 
blow, closing as he groped for a cold sponge. Impudently, 
Sayers idled nearby while Cusick swabbed his fighter, ex¬ 
amining the outcome of his handiwork. Heenan's good eye 
glinted. Brushing the sponge aside, he strode forward an¬ 
grily. throwing his powerful left with savage force. Sayers 
took it on his crippled arm. Wincing, he swayed from a sec¬ 
ond shot. It landed with enough impact to unbalance him 
and conclude the round. . 

As the seconds worked on the fighters, Sayers was more 
composed. “I done him that time.” he said to those as¬ 
sembled around his corner. “It's an eye for an arm now.” 
“You can’t pretend that’s a fair exchange.” one of his sec- 
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onds replied. “You can if I do the other eye." replied Tom. 

Round 8 was a grisly slog. Sayers opened the American's 
mauled cheek, going constantly for the head. Heenan's left 
flew dangerously, mashing his adversary's lips and gums. 
Old hands of the boxing press scribbled their jaunty prose: 

“Tom crept in and pop went his left on the plague spot 
... once more on the cheek with a slogger. Heenan retali¬ 
ated sharply on the snout, but was stopped in a second at¬ 
tempt when Tom nailed him heavily and got away. Per¬ 
severing. the Boy left a bump on the gallant Tom. More 
sparring until a severe counter-exchange took place, in 
which Tom got a hot un on the whistler which shook his ivo¬ 
ries and turned the tap on. It was a staggerer, but Tom re¬ 
covered and went to his man. Heenan getting another rum 
one on the cheek and dropping his left on Tom's sneezer. 
Both now indulged in a wipe and washed their mouths out. 
They came again, like giants refreshed 

A different view: 

"With the sun full on it. Sayers' face was like a battered 
copper teakettle. He was frequently spitting blood. His right 
arm was stiff and helpless. Heenan's right eye was closed 
with a huge lump of blue flesh: his upper lip puffed out as if 
there were six rows of gums and teeth behind it. When Say¬ 
ers gave a telling hit, he looked inquisitively at Heenan to 
see what he had done to him. When Heenan knocked Say¬ 
ers down, he turned and opened his swollen mouth in gasp¬ 
ing satisfaction.” 

At this stage, attention was diverted momentarily from 
the arena to the fringe of the audience. During the ninth 
round, two police officers had appeared, joined now 
by a couple more. More were on the way from nearby com¬ 
munities. 

m 

J etween the 10th and 20th rounds, both fight- 
ers were slower to scratch, less hurried in ris¬ 
ing from the second's knee, but the rounds retained their 
viciousness. Repeatedly. Sayers was put down. Stubbornly, 
he came back. Occasionally. Heenan dropped with him. 
Two or three times, the Englishman fell as a saving ploy. 
More often, he was knocked off his feet by the larger man. 
Heenan no longer signaled exuberance. In the 13th. he 
turned to his corner after dropping his man and croaked. 
“That’s one for you!" But he could barely force the words 
from his twisted mouth. Round 15: Sayers in a heap from a 
right to the jaw. Round 16: Sayers down from a blow in the 
mouth. Round 19: Sayers thrown by Heenan and fallen on. 

Triumphant cheering from Heenan’s supporters greeted 
these events. But the Benicia Boy was paying dearly. His 
face registered the cost when he landed a heavy shot. An 
American wrote: “Both men. bruised and bloody, fought 
on bravely... . We never could have believed that anything 
human could sustain such continued punishing.” 

Eight-thirty. Round 21. and into the second hour of 
fighting: constant cheers and countercheers. A squad of 
perspiring police, arriving after a forced march, glimpsed 
two battered figures "locked like jungle trees” at the cen¬ 
ter of the bellowing, gesticulating mob. Observed The 
Times of London: “At this time, the police did their best 
to reach the ring, but the crowd kept them back." 


While the police withdrew to regroup and await fresh re¬ 
inforcements. Sayers' manager reached through the ropes 
and grabbed a stool for his fighter. Immediate protests from 
the opposite corner prompted Referee Francis Dowling to 
order its removal as contrary to the rules. Heenan kicked 
the offending object from the ring and charged at Sayers. 
Making to retreat, the Englishman turned suddenly and 
swung at Heenan with his damaged arm. It came up feebly, 
only to drop to his side. limp. Crashing forward, the Amer¬ 
ican bowled his foe over and dropped on him It seemed to 
those watching that the Boy's energy was limitless. 

Sayers came out slowly for the 23rd round, looking ex¬ 
hausted. For a moment he surveyed Heenan's powerful 
frame as if pondering the extent of the crisis. His friends 
were silent. If the English champion needed reminding of 
the tactics required to snatch victory against the odds, it 
came anonymously from the crowd. "Put up his shutters. 
Tom!" called a hoarse voice. “The eye. Tom—shut up the 
other eye!” Sayers shuffled away from Heenan. twisting, 
dodging, hoping to regain strength. 

Round 24: Sayers down again, ominously to a slight 
knock. Round 25: Heenan bores in and throws the English¬ 
man. “Tom looks all in. rubbery with fatigue." Then, abrupt¬ 
ly in the 26th, the brown fist found its objective, landing fully 
on the Boy’s eye. Heenan stiffened. Furiously, he lashed 
back, staggering Sayers. The Camden bruiser shook his head. 
Encouraged by his bull’s-eye. he returned to the target. The 
wounded fighters stood square-on, exchanging blows. Fran¬ 
tically the sporting journalists scribbled: "Heenan on the 
tato-trap ... Tom on the nose, a smasher that draws the cork 
... Heenan on the snorer. rocking the weary Tom...." 

To the delight of the British spectators. Sayers put an¬ 
other shot on Heenan's working eye. which began to close. 
English optimism was premature. The American immedi¬ 
ately ran his man to the ropes and forced him down. Three 
more rounds saw Sayers desperately evading the Boy's tire¬ 
less onslaughts. Heenan rushed him. pummeled him. threw 
him and crushed him with sheer weight. By the 29th. one 
or two voices were calling for Sayers to be stopped for his 
own sake. Defiantly, he pushed out his sound arm and car¬ 
ried on. Only the spongy swelling round Heenan's knuckles 
saved his foe from a knockout. But the American, too. was 
in trouble. His vision was failing—“Both eyes appeared to 
have been stung by a swarm of bees." 

Said Harry Hill, a New York barkeep. of Heenan's in¬ 
juries: "I never saw such a head on a man in my life, and I 
never want to again. It was horrible, bloody, bruised and 
swelled out of shape." Wrote another reporter: “Heenan's 
remaining eye was quickly closing and evidently he had no 
time to lose. He was the stronger on his legs, but his pun¬ 
ishment was far more visible than Tom's. He rushed at 
Tom in the 30th round, literally running over him." There 
were tense consultations in the corners. Sayers was urged 
to evade his man. to keep to the blind side, to hang on at all 
costs. Heenan was told to throw everything at Sayers be¬ 
fore the American's left eye became as sightless as the right. 
The crowd was breathless; excited to "a pitch hardly equaled 
in pugilistic history." 

Behind it. preparations were taking place for another bat¬ 
tle. By now the police were mustered in substantial force. 
Led by a beefy Hampshire sergeant with a mustache “as 
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red and bushy as a stoat’s tail,” a score or so constables ad¬ 
vanced resolutely, intent on reaching the ring itself. Obliv¬ 
ious to this diversion, the pugilists trundled to scratch again. 
Sayers swayed and raised his left in slow motion, a parody 
of weariness. Heenan cocked his head like a sick hen. Peer¬ 
ing as if through a thickening meadow mist, he barged for¬ 
ward swinging his raw fists. They missed hopelessly. He 
peered again, threw his left and connected. Sayers was 
picked up by his seconds and returned for more. Another 
wild punch on the cheek put him down again. Now. Hee¬ 
nan came to scratch in a blind rush. The two collided and 
fell in a tangled heap. It was nine-thirty. They had fought 
for two hours. 


K he police had fought a matter of minutes, but al- 
ready faces in their ranks were bleeding and tu¬ 
nics ripped. Grimly, they swung their sticks at the resisting 
crowd. As those in their path pressed forward to avoid the 
charge, others nearer the ring were impelled toward the 
stakes and ropes. Vainly, the ring-keepers struggled to hold 
them back. The fight proper entered Round 36. Heenan. 
out in a stumbling, groping sortie, grabbed Sayers by the 
neck and tried to crush him. Unable to distinguish more 
than the shadow of his foe. the American had abandoned 
hope of a knock-down win and settled to wrestle a sub¬ 
mission from his adversary. Sayers slipped through his arms 
to the scarred turf. 

The Englishman could barely make scratch. Summoning 
the dregs of his energy, he watched Heenan raise himself and 
flounder toward him like a drunken giant. Sayers braced his 
legs and let his fist fly. Twice it smashed into the slit which 
was Heenan’s left eye. Blindly, the Boy reeled forward with 
stretched arms, as if reaching for some dimly perceived 
ghost. Simultaneously, the crowd, recoiling from the consta¬ 
bles, overran the ring-keepers and surged into the ring. 

Discovering Sayers with his hands, Heenan applied a 
neck hold, forcing his opponent's throat against the ropes. 
The scene now was one of wholesale confusion. Policemen 
were fighting spectators at ringside. A number were even 
in the ring. Referee Dowling, submerged in the scrimmage, 
lost view of the pugilists, as did some reporters. Amid a bed¬ 
lam of voices and insidious darkness. Heenan was conscious 
only of the need to maintain his hold. Slowly, he was chok¬ 
ing the life from the English champion. 

Accounts of the battle, up to this point, broadly agreed 
on facts. What followed was transcribed for posterity with 
less accord. Most reporters, deprived of privileged positions 
in the chaos resulting from the police charge, missed some 
or all of the remaining rounds. Henry Mills, swept through 
the ropes by encroaching spectators, struggled to the front, 
a protesting red-faced figure "among the driving crowd 
which swayed hither and thither in the broken ring.” Ev¬ 
erything. admitted an American correspondent, had become 
“inextricably confused. The referee had disappeared, and 
they were fighting amidst the crowd." 

Reported The Times: 

"Heenan had got Sayers' head under his left arm and, sup¬ 
porting himself by a stake with his right, held his opponent 
bent down as if he meant to strangle him. Sayers got his 


left arm free and gave Heenan two dreadful blows on the 
face. Heenan, without relaxing his hold, turned himself so 
as to get his antagonist’s neck over the rope, and then leaned 
on it with all his force. Sayers rapidly turned black in the 
face, and would have been strangled on the spot had both 
umpires not called simultaneously to cut the ropes. This 
was done at once, and both men fell heavily on the ground. 
The police now made a determined effort nearby, which 
those present seemed equally determined to prevent ... the 
enclose was inundated by a dense mob which scarcely left 
the combatants six square feet to fight in.” 

Dowling, seeing the ring overrun by spectators, declared 
a cessation of hostilities. After two hours and six minutes, 
the fight officially was at an end. If this pronouncement 
ever penetrated the frantic human mass enclosing the fight¬ 
ers and their seconds, it was dismissed as a rumor flown to 
rob one or the other side of victory. Almost dementedly. 
the bettors at the center of the mob spurred their favorites 
to a last decisive effort. Outside, less fanatical supporters 
were already streaming toward the trains. Others, includ¬ 
ing a resolute band of Americans, fought a holding action 
with the constables, convinced their man must win within 
minutes. Inside the wall of bodies, the prize fight of the cen¬ 
tury, now a grotesque brawl, continued for five more rounds. 

They were an indescribable shambles. Sayers was almost 
too weary to stand up. "His mouth and nose were dreadfully 
beaten, and the side of his head and forehead." Hee¬ 
nan—"almost unrecognizable as a human being ”—hailed 
his arms in desperation, falling over his opponent. Several 
times he swung blows at spectators, mistaking them for Say¬ 
ers. He stumbled blindly into one of Sayers' seconds and 
knocked him down. Another, jumping forward to intervene, 
slopped a wild swing from the American and crumpled. A 
third shape loomed before the Boy’s ineffective eyes. This 
lime it was Sayers. A bizarre rally ensued, Heenan beating 
empty space around his adversary; Sayers practically inca¬ 
pable of throwing a punch without collapsing Falling into 
each other's arms, they dropped to earth hopelessly. 

It was their final throw. Dowling, having forced his way 
through the scrimmage, reaffirmed his order to end the fight, 
and the rear guard of the Fancy retreated toward the rail¬ 
way. The men had fought for two hours and 20 minutes, 
through 42 rounds in all. Sayers had to be supported on ei¬ 
ther side and half-dragged away. Heenan. in a crazy display 
of bravura, sprinted a short distance before halting and drop¬ 
ping his face into tortured hands. A screen of British and 
American supporters covered the fighters’ withdrawal from 
the meadow, but the outnumbered police did not follow. 
They, too, had had enough, and stopped to tend to their 
wounds. Mills, hurrying ahead of Sayers, was in time to see 
him lifted, undiscerning, into his compartment. 

On the morning after the contest it was confirmed at Dow¬ 
ling’s office that because of the breaking of the ring and po¬ 
lice intervention, the referee's decision was for a drawn 
battle. He later suggested that the title should be shared 
and that a replica belt be made and awarded to each fight¬ 
er. A minority disagreed, but most people held the honors 
to be equal. As Harry Hill summed it up: “I don’t believe 
there’s anyone in the world could tell who was the better 
man. They were both worse off than I ever want to be, and 
both fought to win until the bitter end." end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week July 11*17 


BOATING-MERLIN, a 67-foot ultralight sloop skip¬ 
pered by Bill l.ee. smashed the 6-ycar-old Transpacific 
record by almost a full day. covering the 2.22$ miles 
from Los Angeles to Honolulu in eight days. I I hours, 
one minute and 46 seconds. The old record was held by 
Windward Passage 

Defending national powerboating champion JOEL 
HALPERN drove Beep Beep, his 38-foot Cobra, to vic¬ 
tory in the Bcmhana Grand Prix off Point Pleasant 
Beach. N.J. Halpern finished the 177.8-mile course (7 
minutes ahead of second-place finisher Preston Henn. 

BOWLING—MARK ROTH became the third man in the 
history of the PBA to lake three straight tournaments 
when he edged Bobby l licgman to ssin the $60,000 
Southern California Open in Norwalk. 

BOXING—W1LFREDO GOMEZ of Puerto Rico retained 
his WBC super bantamweight title with a fifth-round 
knockout of Mexico's Raul Tirado in San Juan 

GOLF RAY FLOYD shot a fourth-round 6‘> for a rec¬ 
ord 13-undcr-par 27| to svin the Pleasant Valley Golf 
Classic in Sutton. Macs., defeating Jack Nicklaus by a 
stroke. It was Nicklaus'second straight second-place fin¬ 
ish. The $50,000 first prize pushed Floyd's career earn¬ 
ings over the $1 million mark, making him the I Sth 
player to reach that plateau. No. 14 was 57-ycar-old Jul¬ 
ius Boros, who picked up $493.75 for n tic for 59th 

JOANNE C ARNER posted a final-round 7| for a nmc- 
under-par 207 to take the Borden Classic by one shot 
over rookie Pat Meyers in Dublin. Ohio. The SI2.000 
that Carner earned for her 18th tournament victory 
pushed her 1977 earnings to $89,268. tops on the LPGA 


HARNESS RACING—Competing in his first stakes race 
of the year. ESCORT 1$ 10.201. driven by Karl LeCause, 
won live final of the $425,000 Mcadowlands Pace hy 
one length over favorite Nat Lobcll. The 24-entry field 
required two elimination heats, one of which was won 
by B.G.'S BUNNY in 1:54. world-record lime for 3- 
ycar-old pacers. But B.G.'s Bunny was scratched from 
the final after discovery of a hairline fracture of the left 
hind sesamoid. He was then retired. Escort earned $215.- 
192 for the victory. 

HORSE RACING—Setting a stakes record of 1:59% on 
the I'/.-mile course. GLOWING IKIHI 
edged Reel Victress by half a length in the SI09.500 
Shecpshcad Bay Handicap at Belmont Park The 4-year- 
old filly was ridden by Jorge Velasquez 


PRIVATE THOUGHTS ($10401. Ramon Perez up. 
look the SI 14.150Cornhuskcr Handicap al Ak-Sur-Bcn 
in Omaha by two lengths over Latimer. The 4-year-old 
colt covered the I 'A miles in 1:48. 

B THOUGHTFUL ($15). ridden by Don Pierce, won 
the $102,225 Hollywood Lassie Stakes, a six-furlong race 
for 2-ycar-old fillies, by 2'/» lengths over Sweel Little 
Lady at Hollyw ood Park 

HYDROPLANING MICKEY RE.ML'.ND. driving His* 
Budweiser. scored his second victory of the 1977 sea¬ 
son in the Hydroglobc Race at Dayton. Averaging 
105.381 mph for the 33-nillc race. Rcmund bested the 
second-place boat, Miss Esquire Products, by 292 
seconds. 

MOTOR SPORTS \vcraging 130.36 mph. defending 
world champion JAMES HUNT drove his Mclarcn to 
an easy victory in the British Grand Pm at Silversinne 
Niki Lauda, finishing second, increased his lead in the 
current championship standings to seven points over 
Mario Andretti and Jody Scheckter 

DARRELL WALTRIP won the Nashville 420 Grand 
National, healing Richard Petty by two laps. First place 
was worth $6,615. 

SKEET SHOOTING—Posting a three-day total of 295 out 
of a possible 300. SP4 JOSEPH CLEMMONS won the 
U S. championship in Pacific. Mo. IRA HILL retained 
her women's title with a score of 277. 

SOCCER—Minnesota's Adc Coker picked up his firsi hai 
trick of the season as the Kicks silenced Seattle 4-0. 
Later in the week the Kicks blanked Tampa Bay 1-0 on 
a Steve Litt penally kick and opened up a comfortable 
20-point lead in the NASL's Western Division Dallas 
slipped by St. Louis 1-0 to keep the best record (15-61 
in the league and an eight-point Southern lead over 
Los Angeles, which lost to Fort Lauderdale 3-1 on Sun¬ 
day. Lowly Connecticut (4-16) topped Las Vegas 4-3 
in overtime and Quicksilver Coach Derek Trevis found 
himself out of a job the next day. Trevis was replaced 
by Assistant Coach Jim Fryatl. The Cosmos fell out of 
first place in the East after dropping their fifth straight 
game on the road, a 1-0 loss to Rochester. Returning 
to the friendly Mcadowlands. however. Pcle A Co 
chopped down Portland 2-0 to inch within four poinis 
of the top spot. 

TENNIS—The Los Angeles Strings doubled their victo¬ 
ries—from three to six—in one week’s play, winning 
14 straight sets as they heal Indiana 130-18). the So¬ 


viets (30-17) and Phoenix (29-19). Die Nastavc. (lie 
newest String, won all three of his singles matches and 
learned with Charles Pasarell to go undefeated in men's 
doubles Since Nastavc joined the team, attendance has 
gone up more than 50"<. The hottest team in the East, 
ilic New York Apples, survived the first WTT match 
ever to be postponed by an "act of God"—the black¬ 
out—and went on to win all three of its matches. Wim¬ 
bledon champ and Apple-of-New-YorkVcye Virginia 
Wade was in form as she gave up just five games while 
beating Terry Holladay. Dianne Fromholtz and Sue 
Mappin. Cleveland won twice to improve slightly in 
the standings (11-14) as Bjorn Borg stretched his win 
streak lo seven and upped his league-leading winning 
percentage to .598 (page J6I. 

Argentina's GUILLERMO 1 HAS outlasted Jan No¬ 
des of Czechoslovakia 5-7. 6-2. 4-6. 6-3. 6-2 to win 
the International Tournicr in Kitzbuehel. Austria. In 
Ihe women's final. RENATA TOMAN'OVA topped 
Katja Ebbinghaus6-3.7-5. 

VOLLEYBALL After losing at Nan Diego I6-7i earlier 
in the week. El Paso/Juarez (7-81 retaliated against the 
Breakers at home, winning 12-7. 7-12. 9-12. 12- 10. 
6-5 as the teams, incredibly, had a combined 414 hil¬ 
ling attempts. The Sol's brightest ray is Ed Skorck. who 
leads the league in kills (403) and stuff blocks 1100) 
The Phoenix Heat beat Tucson 12-6. 12-10, HV-12. 
12-9 as Stan Gosciniak contributed 75 assists, a season 
high in the IV A. The Easi beat Ihe Wesi 13-11. 12-8 
6-12.12-6. in Sunday night's All-Star Game in the Den¬ 
ver Auditorium Arena. 

MILEPOSTS—I IRED: NORM SHERRY. 46 as manag¬ 
er of the California Angels. Preseason favorites in the 
American League West, the Angels were 9/ games out 
of first place with a 39-42 record. Sherry was replaced 
by 56-year-old DAVE GARCIA, the Angels' third-base 
coach. Garcia then hired FRANK ROBINSON, recent¬ 
ly dismissed as manager of the Cleveland Indians, as bai¬ 
ling coach. 

SIGNED: JAMAAL WILKES. 24. by the Los Angeles 
Lakers to a multiyear contract. Wilkes, a 6'6'/j” for¬ 
ward who has averaged 16.5 points a game in his three 
professional seasons, played out Ills option with the 
Golden State Warriors. 


CREDITS 

s—Draw.ng by Michael Ramus, so —Manny M llao. 
31—James D-axe. 37—James Drake 30—Manny Ma¬ 
in « 4 — "c.ny 7 nolo 40 — La”y Benlield-Action P"Ci 
vigraphy oo—Official U S Manna Corps photograph. 
j"i Bye-The Virginian Pilot/Ledger-Star Don M.lle' 
N'SQu8"y Va"ey News 


FACES HIM THE CROWD 



HENRY MILLIGAN 

Hixmssis. Oil 

Milligan, a senior at A I 
du Pont High, was Del¬ 
aware's Athlete of the 
Year. He was an all-state 
defensive back, two-time 
state wrestling champ 
(167 pounds) and ihe 
state's leading home-run 
and RBI man as an all- 
state third baseman. 



LuLONG HARTLEY 

Ocixssim.CMit 

LuLong. 17. won the Los 
Angeles Women's Ama¬ 
teur Golf Championship 
by five strokes, shooting 
77-76-78—231. l.uLong. 
who plays No. I on the 
El Camino High boys' 
team, was low amateur in 
the Kathryn Crosby Invi¬ 
tational earlier this year 


TOM PACHELLt 



Pitching for the Yankees 
in ihe Altamont Little 
League. Tom. 12. did not 
allow an earned run in 44 
innings while striking out 
93 and compiling u 7-0 
record. Tom also batted 
.587 and led the league 
with nine home runs in 
2$ games 



JESSE WILLIAMS 

VlMOIM* Bl «ii. Vs 

Jesse, a senior at Princess 
Anne High, was unde¬ 
feated this season in the 
100-yard dash. He won 
the state championship 
with a meet-record 9.5 
and the Atlanta Track 
Classic in 9,3. tying 
Houston McTear's meet 
record. 



PATSY WALKER 


Patsy. 17. singlchandcdly 
won the state I-A track 
championships for Yclm 
High with records in the 
long jump (19’9%") and 
high jump IS' S'/t") and 
winning two other events. 
She also won the AAL' ju¬ 
nior women's pentathlon 
with 4 103 points 



RICK PETITO 


Rick. 13. collected his 
24th consecutive first 
place in the shot put while 
winning his third straight 
AAL' Junior Olympics 
state championship with 
a toss of 44' 2”. Rick also 
won the state AAL! title 
in the discus with a state- 
record throw of 137'5". 
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TH 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 



DUOS 

Sir: 

Nolan Ryan and Frank Tanana (This Guy 
Tatiana's No Second Banana. July II)"... 
ihc best pair of starting pitchers since Kou- 
fax and Drysdalc”? How soon we forget Palm- 
er-Cucllar or Palmer-McNally, Seavcr-Koos- 
man or Seaver-Matlack. Hunter-Blue. Gtb- 
son-Carlton or even McDowell-Tiant. The 
Angels duo has yet to establish itself on a par 
with these others, though in a few years it 
very well may. 

Howard M. Liverance 
Ridgewood. N.J. 

WIMBLEDON 

Sir: 

I almost canceled my subscription to SI 
when you didn't put A. J. Foyi on the cover 
after his record fourth victory here at the 500. 

I'm glad I didn't because your articles on 
Wimbledon were classics. 

Richard W. Sommers 
Indianapolis 


Sir: 

Suggesting that the major reason Chris 
Evert lost to Virginia Wade was because Jim¬ 
my Connors didn't attend the match is ut¬ 
terly ridiculous and an insult to Miss Evert. 
She is a professional who doesn't lose a match 
because of some petty outside factor: she was 
completely outplayed by Wade. 

Sean O’Neil 
Scituatc. Mass. 

Sir: 

The mocking of Bjorn Borg's accent was in 
poor taste. Having lived in Scandinavia for 
several years. I have seen how hard the people 
there try to learn our language. At least Borg 
can speak English when he is interviewed 
here. Can American players speak Swedish or 
other languages when they go abroad to play'.’ 
Or do they even attempt to learn? 

Kelley Craver 
Wyckoff. N.J. 

Sir: 

It is Virginia Wade's victory that buoys the 


hearts of the tennis fan and amateur player. 
For a decade and a half we’ve been able to 
identify with her erratic play and excruciating 
on-court emotional dramas—and. all too of¬ 
ten. been let down. Despite being the most 
technically complete player in women's ten¬ 
nis. she has never won her rightful share. And 
her collapses made us all the more sympathet¬ 
ic as we were reminded of ourselves, 

Thomas Hit. ton 
Brooklyn 


SLEW 

Sir: 


Great horses like Man o' War and Native 
Dancer were allowed one mistake. How come 
this is so different with Seattle Slew (Slew 
Bleu West Test. July 11)? 

Brim Holmstrom 


Waterville. Maine 


NASTINESS DEFENDED 

Sir: 

Your Scorecard item on Hie Nastase (July 
4) was nothing more than another attack on 
continued 





Believe It or Not! 


the ICECREAM 
SODA is more than a 
CENTURY OLD! IT WAS FIRST 
MADE IN PHILADELPHIA IN I879i 


the WORLD'S 
LARGEST ICE 
CREAM SL/NDAE 

WAS FASHIONED 
IN McLEAN, VA., 

JULY 13,1975. 

IT WEIGHED OVER 
3fl56 LBS. AND 
CONTAINED 777 

GALLONS OF ICE CREAM/ 


WUHJJ0II1 

]|)|Tbr5j« t 


Jim Beam 

ice cream whip up an 

BEAM 
SODA/" 


START WITH I 02 JIM BEAM, ADO 
3 AOZ. GREEN CREME DE MENTHE, 
PLUS A SCOOP OF VANILLA ICE 
CREAM. ADD 4OZ. SODA WATER, 
MIX IN BLENDER AND ENJOY! 

Beam. Serving the 
United Tastes of America. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY BO PROOf DISTILLED AND BOTTtrO BY JAMES B BEAM DISTILLING CO . CLERMONT. BEAM. KY 
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It's tough to get to be a 
Ford, Mercury or Lincoln engine. 





All Ford Motor Company engines are 
the result of one tough test after another. 

Here are just a few. 

This is a Cam shaft F eeler feeling 
a camshaft... cause a flaw in a 
camshaft could mean a rough 
running engine.Thats 'cause 
the camshaft makes the 
valves open and close... 
exactl y when they're 
supposed to. 

See, if theres even 
the eensiest-weensiest 
flaw in the shape of the camshaft...the 
Camshaft Feeler finds it. See that big bump on 
the graph? That’s just a teenie little piece of 
tape I stuck on a camshaft...and the Camshaft 
Feeler found it. 

' • It can find a flaw down to .000050 of an 
inch. It's tests like this that help keep you 
from getting a rough running engine. 

That's why...8 hours a day, 5 days a week 
...someone...somewhere is feeling cam¬ 
shafts for Ford, Mercury or Lincoln engines. 

The Hot Test 


rr 


Any engine that really wants to be a 
Ford Motor Company engine has to pass 
The Hot Test ...an that's ten tough tests! 

#T..Oil Pressure, #2...Fuel-Air Mixture, 
#3... Ignition Timing, #4... Engine 
Noise, #5...Coolant Leaks, #6...Fuel 
Leaks, #7...Oil Leaks, #8...Idling 
Smoothness, #9...Overall Engine 
Performance, #10...Exhaust Leaks. 
? Every engine Ford Motor 

J Company builds has to pass 

every one of these 10 f i na I tests. 
The Camshaft Feeler Test If it don't...it don't get to go 

into a Ford Motor Company car. 

This Red Hot Test is no picnic. It s the 
Engine Durability 
Test. Engines that 
get picked for 
this tough test 
have to run on 
a dynamometer 
for 100 hours at 
throttle speeds 
up to 125 mph. 

Exhaust pipes 
get red hot...hot 
enough to toast a 

marshmallow. After one-hundred-red-hot- 
hours, engines get torn down and checked 
out...for wear and tear. 

Now thats a tough test. And any engine 
design that can t take the heat...doesn't 
get to go into a Ford Motor Company car. 

Tough testing makes for tough engines 
so at Ford Motor Company we do a lot of it. 


It's simple. Ford wants 
to be your car company. 






Tennis players know... 

when tennis is the name of the game 

ACE is the name ot the bandage 

Tennis players rely on ACE BRAND Elastic Bandage, because 
ACE BRAND provides maximum support whenever needed 
Unique spandex fiber feels firm, yet comfortable Special ACE 
clips hold the bandage snuggly and firmly on 
knees, wrists, ankles, elbows and shoulders 
Retains its elasticity consistently even after 
stretching and washing 

ELASTIC BANDAGES FOR THE ACTION PEOPLE 
IF It DOESNT SAY ACE-IT'S NOT AN ACE BRAND ELASTIC BANDAGE 




NEW STRINGS?" 

Ask Your Tennis Pro Shop: 

3^e§ far 


BLUE STAR Tennis String the world's 
ffl nylon gives that "feel" of gut, yet 
costs two thirds less! Durable, very 
resilient, won't crack or split. For a 
strong game in any weather. 


p 


WERE 

FIGHTING FOR 
YOUR LIFE 

Exercise 

Regularly 

American Heart 
Association f. 



If you're about to make a move, here's how to 
insure that SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets there as 
soon as you do! 

1. Let us know 4 weeks m advance. 

2. Attach the address label on the cover of one of 
your subscription copies to this coupon (that will 
guarantee speed and accuracy) 

3. Fill in your new address below 

4. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 541 North Fair¬ 
banks Court. Chicago. Illinois 60611 

For even faster service on this or other matters 
concerning your subscription—billing, renewal, 
complaints, additional subscriptions—call toll-free: 
800 - 621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302) 



To order SPORTS ILLUSTRATED check box: □ new □ renewal 


NAME 

(PLEASE PRINT! 


ADDRESS APT NO 

City _ state _zip_ 

Subscription price in the U S , Canada. Puerto Rico and the Caribbean islands S20 a year 
Military personnel anywhere in the world. SI 7.50. All others. S24 a year 


19TH HOLE continued 

a fine athlete. Nastasc's behavior is a direct re¬ 
sult of poor officiating and years of leniency 
on the part of these same officials. 

Many of the people who complain the loud¬ 
est about Nastase arc the same people who 
pay to watch his matches and his antics. Nas- 
tasc is simply giving the crowd what it ex¬ 
pects and what it wants. The same thing is 
true of other controversial athletes such as 
Joe Namulh. Muhammad Ali and Al Hra- 
bosky. As long as the fans pay to sec Nastase 
curse at officials, kick tennis balls into the 
stands, joke with the crowds, etc., he cannot 
be blamed for doing what has made him fa¬ 
mous and rich. 

Meanwhile, wc should not forget that llic 
Nastase is a magician with a tennis racket. I 
would appreciate more articles about his ten¬ 
nis ability and less criticism of his court be¬ 
havior. 

Mike Cash 
Pueblo. Colo, 

THE MASTERS 

Sir: 

Al the Open. So Sews Was flat/ News 
(July 4) certainly clears up a few things about 
this year’s Open. But you don't explain why 
journalists put up with the nonsense William 
Leggett describes as surrounding the Masters 
golf tournament. From their stuffiness in se¬ 
lecting participants to their absurd presen¬ 
tation ceremony, those who run the Masters 
sometimes make you wonder whether we real¬ 
ly need it. And their highhandedness in pre¬ 
venting the LPGA from having a "Masters" 
tournament of its own must go down as one 
of the alltime acts of imperiousness. Maybe 
they won't let your writers on the course next 
year for telling the truth about them. Maybe 
they will cut off the power to the network's 
cameras so I can t watch what is usually a 
good golf tournament. Great tradition and be¬ 
ing pompous don't have to go together. 

Wm.C. Parker 
Genoa. Ohio 

SLOW PITCH, FAST PITCH 

Sir: 

I find it hard to believe your character¬ 
ization of fast-pitch softball (fr's Easy Come. 
Easy Co. June 131. You say that in fast pitch 
the ball is only a blur, with a steady stream 
of strikeouts and a minimum of excitement. 
Fast pitch is a game for skilled, quick-think¬ 
ing ballplayers. It is certainly more exciting 
than a game in which there is no stealing, no 
bunting—and final scores of 46-14. Slow 
pitch is a game of little strategy and defense, 
in which you swing, swing, swing. Frankly, 
slow pitch bores me. 

Gary R. Johnson 
Austin. Texas 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Cenler. New 
York. New York. 10020. 






















Gilbeys Gin in the 
frosty bottle is as 
smooth as expensive 
^ imported gin. 


DISTILLED LONDON ORV OIN. 80 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W 4 A. GILBEV. LT0-. DISTR. BT NATIONAL OISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO.. N r. C. 




NEW 


KGDL 


DC 


W — 





Only 9 mg."tann both sizes. 

And KGDL's refreshing 
coolness, too. 

At last, a low”tar" 
menthol cigarette 
with satisfying 
taste. 


KINGS LONGS 

mg.'tar' 
in both sizes. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


9 mg. “tar," 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC meihod. 






















